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LEHER OF TRANSMimi,. 


DEPAirTMKNT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Ik'REAU OF KdIH ATION, 

" - WaJihin{/tan, Xovembcr 25^ 1916. , 

Sir: Recent movements in college and university administration 
have made advisable a longer and more comprehensive treatment of 
this subject than could well be included in tlitiP^rief interpretive 
survey of higher education prepared for the fiilfc volume of the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education. I have there- 
fore asked S. P. Capen, the bureau's specialist in higher education, 
to prepare the account which is transmitted herewith for publica-" 
tion as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. The phases of the 
'^subject which it. treats are of interest not only to administrative 
oflicei's but also to college professors and students oT education in 
general and to the ta.\payers by whom many of these institutions 
are supported. 

Kespectfidly submitted. ' 

P. P. Claxtox, 

Comi^ihsioner, 

The Secretary of the IxTr:RiOR. 
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IiEGKNT MOVE^lEXTS IX COIJ.EGE AXD UXIVERSITY 
AlEMlXlSTRATtOX. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


I 


^Clr 'I lie liol,] „f hiprlior education li,as until verv 

|•C(•cutlv s(ddoin la-oil invaded liy tlie eilucational ijn^stigator. E(li'- 
nenoUests ami statistical ineasurcinents have been aiiiilied with 
iiicreaMg fre(]nencv to tin; work of the lower sclniols, ami a volu- 
minous litcratiue in which the results! are recorded has already 
grown up. The literature of higher education, however, is still pre- 
ponderatlngly of the naively philosophical oi-der. The nnijority of 
those who write about the college and university are apparently 
coininitled to the method in vogue before the “ Xovum Orgamiin '’ 
hurst through the thickets of scholastieisiii. There are many works 
. which tell us what the authors think a college ought to bet many 
which give the writer’s interpretations of dw.> spiritual aspects of 
college education; not a fed' which, abased on dogmatic postulates, 
discuss the values of various elements in the colltge curriculum. 
The records of the. actual facts conditioning, collegiate education 
have, thus far been disappointingly rare. AAatliin the pa.st months, 
ho\\e\e.r. a number of such, inteinsive studies have appeared. 

The rev4cw of .some of diis new literature is e.ssential to a review of 
current ftiovements in the held of higher education, not onlv because 
of Ihe iiupprtant facts which it reveals, but because of the tendency 
It represimts. A few of the more important documents are therefore 
discussed in some detail in the following page.s. 

hntmnce requirements . — A double movement appears to be going 
on with respect to entrance requirements. Although a majority 
of the institutions of the Northeast .seem to be.dedicated to the propo- 
sition that the chief emphasis in requirements for ailmission must be 
placed uppn qualitative test.s, there appears e\wn in this section a 
sudden, if not altogether uno.\])cctcd, reversion .to the tvpe of rela- 
tion with secondary schools that has prevised,' in the We.st. 
other parts of the country the imncihejit for increased quantitative 

l*o(jui rementis* for ndmission goes forward. .1 

Higher education y?s.wc/af/e?i^.--l>crh.aps few persons even among 
those en^ged in cducntional- work are h\W oi the large number, 



O^tlbAtioilS . 




8 .KKCKNT MOVRMKNTS IN I' N IVFRSITV ADMl NISTR'ATION . 

lK‘oiwU)trd in tlu* aimuifr roports and linUctins of the ( 'oniuii'^- 
jsi(/firi' of i'jlncwt ion. Altliouoli ilu* fotindalion oMnit dm* sin h l>o;lv 
is iTfonlril lhi# n‘;tr (tlir Sorirl v for llio rminutiini of' 'I'rainin^ for 
PnUir St'rvua* ) Mu't't i HITS of tlu'* following or«r:mi/at ions lia\o Iurn 
• hold at whioli topics of import a m<*o to Ih^hor'ialiioat ioif w rn- diM*|issi'il ; 
'• .\m»*ric:ui Assi iciiniitii I - f ( rarv 

AiiMTi<‘;in Assoriiiiiitn •*] l':ii\rrsi(\ 1 

A''S( 'ciji 1 t"i) Ilf Amrrii-nii Ai'i'ii-i’il I nrnl < jiihI I *\ j uTiinriii Si:iiii»ns. 

A^'^oclniii'n nf Anirrir;iii ( 'n|Ic:;rs. 

II I ‘ii i \ fi-'-i : 11 “;. 

: ( Mlii-*«rs nf till- Si;ili‘ t‘ tii\ 


A>S(.n-iatii'ii Ilf AiU'Tii-; 
A>soi-i;i I ii*n of I*usiiii'^ 
Mldfilo West. 

Assoolatioi) of (’-illrri 
^larylanil. 

Assiu-j :i I ii III I if ( 'i i| IcL't* 


i-r'^it ii-< ainl < 'mIIc::.- 


aiii! i'ri-iiar:i)u)-v Si Imh-N ..f the Mjdilli* Siatos aiM 


Ilf tlu* Smit In 'Oil Slates. 


a ml Seri imla ry Si-ln ml 

Associatimi of I*rl»aii riiivri-viMi'S. 

Latnl nrani < 'olleL'i' lamiiirerinLC Assitriatinn. 

(*o1Ie:;e Ijitraiuc I l\a iii iiiai jit'll lli'anl. 

.Valiitiial .\>sui-iat inn uf Siat^ riiiver.<ltii''; In the riiiteil State-< nf .Vrfieriea. 

Naiintial < 'ntiferem e < 'Hiiiiniitee nii SiainlanN nf ( 'otli'L;e.'; and Sceoirdury 
Sehnols. 

.New !-!ni:laUiI .\-<sni latinti nf < *nlleua»s ninl SiM'ntjdary Si-Iinnls. 

New l lnrlaiid ('nlleiji' Kiiti aiien < 'ert Mii'aln r»oiii ii. 

N'ortli (V-iitral A>>ni-iat ioij nf ( ’ollcires niid Sneniidar\' Selmnls. ** 

Snrieiy fni* the rmiiioiinn nf n'raiiiiimtfnt' I'aMie Snrviee, 

Sni-ii'ty fni* the I’ruimnioii nf Km:im'eriiii: I-;dti>'ai inn. ■ 

IVissihly of. tlu* '^Mvatost si on i lira lire were \ ari(ms disonssinns. w^tirli 
in soiiu' east's led t(.» aotitm. rt'latino to tpu'.^tions <>f olassilirafitMi and 
standaidi/ation. d'lu*>t* ([iiostions wt*io taken np ospeoially hy tlio 
National ( ’on f(*ronrt* (’oininittt*o on Statidartls. tlu* Assoriation of 
C'ollenftrs and Serofiihi I'v Seluiols of tile Soiitlu'rn Statt*s. tin* Asso- 
ciation of A;iriridtnia! ('ollef^U'S and K.xperiineiit Stamms, tlu* North 
(’enti’al Association of ('oIIt*;.N*s and Secondary -Schools, ami ,tho 
Associal ion <d* A int*riean ( kdlt'ot's. \t the meet i n^md' the last-named 
assoeialion remark^lde report entit let!" The KtlitMent (’olle^t*** 

Was presented, d’lie repoi’t di'scriht'S (1) a liypothetieal i^titntitui 
called *' d’he Minimum ( ’olh*oc " ; jt 'J ) anot her iina^inaiV orpmi/.ation 
Whidi is theoretirally enicit*nt, and, for pnri»o.‘-t*s of coinparison, (’\) 
the aettial .status of ii\c cxistin*: institntit>i(^ 

fn'nfom. — dhe^tihestion of iieatleini^* freedom remains 
one of the vital' issues in university it ml eo'le^re- edm'iuion. Itsro- 
ihotcr iniplieations involve the whole ciuestlon of institntio^iil con*- 
trol and touch ui)on tlu* oltsc.ure relati'on'ship.s of iiistitntions.. luul 
large, accumulations of pro]>eny. The fiiud luljusttnent ot the issues 
. does not nppeav to bv** in g^ight.. As Imji^alreatly Wn rep<)i ted, the 
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jiddit ions to tlir (liscnssion of tin* Thov oro siini- 

on of this !ni!h*tin. 


UNIVERSITY surveys/ 


'N 


I .n i \ orsit y >ii!*\ t*vK haw undouhtt'dly rn'cnpiod flu* ■ forefront of 
in tlu* lii*M nl hi^dier t*d lira t ion diij-ing tJu* past few months. 

\ ii'ui'd in its rola^m to tlu* r\*olii(ion of American hiphor ediu’ation . 
:l^ :t \\ linli*. rtu* university survey is rljii'lly notewoi*tJiv as symptom- 
alio «>f a dt*fini*fe s(a^u*.o_f developnutTit. Referenrt* has already several 
tiiiM’s hri'fi made in flu* annual rr])ort of the ( 'ominissioiu*!* of Edu- 
cation lu tile fact tliat the i*ra oi mushroundike i*X|>ansioii is past. 
,The passion for .more Idpiesjr-lms cooled. ^ ‘STustification by mum 
\> !m» lender ti.u* corner stone of the faith. of insfltutional offi- 


iiri 


(lals. .Even vast inve.<^tnient.s"1n buildings and appliaiu'es have ceased 
ti* a SSI I ft' presid(*nfs and pfov<*rnin^ boards ■ of the nniinpeaehahle 
educational succors of n collegiate enterprise. In other words, in this 
firlil, as elM'wluu-e, the Nation is coming to aTlo])t (|ualitative ratlier 
than (juajitttjitive criteria ^f oxcollenre. *Tlie diie<'tioii of Iiigher edu* 
'•at ion is passijig iroin tlu* hands of the pj'omotcr into those of ihp 
ydnhni. trator. The survey, whidi at *iis best is a critical, noii- 
paitisaii, t*.\pert examination of litiancial facts aiul iveords, cilucA- 
tiuiial policies, and^the social and economic siting an institution, 
signalizes tins transfer of leadership. . ' ' 

^ It may l-e worth while to call attention t(> the way in which the 
moiI(*rn niiivorsity administrator views his task. This has been 
oniic strikingly revealed l»y the sevai;;! surveys alrvady inadcA The 
new type of university executive stvs that institutional policies can. 
hr ultimately .siiccessfnr only ip so far ns they s<|unre with such 
iiuviehling contingencies as the populatien and \v(*alth of the dis- 
* trict \y\nvU the university serves aiuktlu* sorial liemaml for various 
types of triiiiiiiig, 'riu* iiresideiit and^ his assomhUys a<e therefore 
^ yiidcr oljiigaiion to know the factK-the fadv about 'their own insti-' - 
fuiirin, the fads nhrint .its i)ai^iwick. the facts about Other institu-, 
tinns lulling similar pnrpostcs and coiiijuirahle support. Roli(des 
and administrative procedure must rise from this foundation. Uni- 
versity lldmnli^tration (Inis takes on .sometliing of the nature of a 
scientific problem It appears td l)e mo.st successfully ])rae(ieeil Ry 
^ )!ien of scientific training aiuI habit'pf inind. The iJiain purjiost^ of 
a university survey is to make ^\\rc that.' as far as po.ssible, no con- 
trihiiRiry factor in the ndmihistrative- problem has been ovetYooked . 
or niisintcrpreted. . '-v- 

; It should I>e noted that a hu*ge.thnml)er of pre^nt -day university 

.spii r rw 1 Jn*?t h toehetrSt i na induiri^^^ 
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data bearing on institutional management. Many institutions have, 
indeed, subjected Ui^^selves to a process tliat has been characterized 
by the <>ircnsi\(* and hybrid term “auto sur\ey.'' In principle,’ 
tlierefore, tlie university siirve\^ of the past two or tliree years do 
not represent a new phenomenon. The novel featureTls the substitu- 
tion of outside experts for the officials of tlic university itself. It is 
believed tliat l>y this means a degree of objeutivity comporting inoic 
closely with the scientific purpose arul method has thus far been 
secured. Naturally, also, as the result of the earnest study of many 
‘ indiv iduals, some new lines of inquiry have been discovered. 

^ What the final effect of any particular survey will be on the growth 
and standing of the institution or institutions examined it is still 
top early to determine. University surveyoi*s, whether domestic or 
imported, are dealing with areas as yet iTiisiibjected to scientific 
measurement. They are unprovided with approved instruments of 
precision. -They may quite naturally fail for a time to define with 
"accuracy the peculiarities and limits of the field of univei-sity admin- 
istration. A period of experimentation is, indeed, to be e:viK>ctod. 
Nevertheless, certain standard tests and proces.'^'s of investigation 
seem to be emerging frofii tho^numerous studies pf institutional man- 
agement .which promise to Ikj permanently helphil to university ad- 
ministrators. Some of these are noted in the follo’wing paragraphs. 

University surveys have thus far, for the most part, d^alt with 
State institutions. It is worth vvhilc in this connection to emphasize 
a^^in one'ether aspect of the survey movement which w^s noted in 
the report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1915. 

. State legislatures are responsible for two of the comprehensive sur- 
veys of higher institutions undertaken during the past year. Several 
otliers projected for the near future have likewise been ordered by, 
State lawmaking bodies. In each case the supposition is that legis- 
lation (or botird action) relating to the support, the fuj^ctions, and 
the control of the institutions concerned is to be based on the finding 
of survey commissions. The fact thatj legislatui*es are becoming^ 
, convinced tbai careful, impartial investigation should i)iccede: legis- 
lative action affecting higher education constitutes an auspicious 
. omen for State-supported institutions. It signifies th* gratifying, 
if tardy, rwognition of the sphere of the educational expert in the 
detei-^ation of university policies and in the appraisal of the- 
twhniOT phases of university ninnagement. It points to the final 
rel«^^of State institutions . from the ancient danger,. of undue 
political interfereribe. » ‘ ^ ' 

mo^ Amportoia^educational sur\"eys todertakeri, during the. 

^ Fhjch Kftvie, l^'niade^Under yhe^^ 

tion of the Burwu of'Bduyatim jjr iii which the bureau has partici- 
^ pated. These haye^involvedJhe^taVe higher ihstitutiogg .of Jowa, 
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the State higher institutions of North Dakota, the Univer^ty of Ore- 
gon, and the State higher institutions of Washington. A brief ac- 
count of the survey of the University of Oregon was included in the 
^commissioner’s report for 1915. ' 

SURVEY OF STATE-SUPPORTED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF IOWA. 

In May, 1915 the lown State lloar.l of Education rc(]ucsted the 
Uommissioner of Education to undertake the direction of a survey 
of tlie higl, or institutions of tl.c State - and to employ such assistant 
as he deemed necessary. The board’s main purpose jsns to secure 
from the sur\ey assistance in the preparation of tho'^^ budget for 
tlie three collegiate institutions under its control. It speciacally 
stated th.at it had no ^lesire to reopen the coordination question (re- 
ferred to in the reports of the Commissioner of Education for 1912 
o , p. 0, and 1915, Vol. I, p. 14;>), whiclrhad aroused such intense 
teohn^ among the partisans of the institutions. Nevertheless, it 
wished niivice as to whether or not extensive duplications of courses, 
schools, and equipment might Ih> reduced witTOut complete reorea^ 
zation. It presented -to the commissioner a bill of particulars asking 
that inquiry he made into a number of matters, of which the follow- 
mg were perhaps the mo^ important; 

nuphcntlon In coil^ In clncatlnn an.l hotween tl.e State nn|. 

the coJIege of afTloulture nntl mechanic arts. 

The extent to which HI, oral arts course are ofT<.r,sl «t the colloRe of aKrlcul- 
turo nml inwlmnlc arts. «kticui 

The status of graduate work at each of the three Inst Itiil Ions. 

The feasihlllt.v of cuu.solldatlng extension work. 

„ J''*' educatlonnl plants and the econom.v exercise,?’ in their 

The Commis.siftrer of Education appointed, to conduct the survey 
a coiiiiiiissioii composed of the following persons : 

Of ulenrr^tvrf cLiIgT """ 

Uni':;u.';"orim;^ 

Ur. Uta>,t.v n. Halley, formerly .llrector of the New York State College 
uf Ajrrlnilture. 

can,” economics. iJureau of Edu- 

iMond,e”“'''' -f I>rexel In.stltute. Philadelphia (consulting 

l>r. Kuymond M. Hughes, prwidont of MInml University ^ 

(chliHir' ^ irenu of Education 

aW the coftimission hha- completed Jt^ iavestigations'on the 

.Infill tsrae X .1 *c . . ^ 



ground -and yras mdy to prepay its tepor^ it: met with the State 
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board of^ducation and urged that it be allowed to exceed the limits* 
laid down for it. It declared that other issues fundamental to 
the situation had constantly obtruded themselves upon its attention 
and must be taken into account if its report were to have any value. 
The board finally ugieed that the cuminission should be free to 
tre*at an^'. parts of the educational situation in Iowa tjiut might in 
its judgment be iiecessiuy. 

The completed rei)'ort was placed in the hands of the board of 
education on February 15 , lOKi, and has since been jmhlishcd as a 
bulletin of the Duieaii of Education, It contains an introduction, 
17 chapters, and an aj:>pendix. The following .,j.e the chapter head- 
ings: 


1. IlixluT (Mlncntion in ^ 

2 . A stnUv (iMM'XpfiHlittirrs of tli(‘ Imv.> institutions. 

3 . Unplicntion atifl tlm prittriple of inajnr lim-s, 

4. Ormlunto work. 

r». I.ilicrnI nrl>; nt tlie State eeUeire. 

G. Kxienslnn work. 

.7. htipliration nf work in e»lin‘jilii*ti nnU iisyelmlo^'y. 

8. nmne tH-uiioinits:. 

0. SultroIIr;;i;ite Work. 

10. (^lurs»*s in journalisni. 

11. (’’ourses ill (■finiiii»*n*iv ^ ^ 

11*. IVni'k iinU iVMiiiMeinUnti of the toarliinu staffs. 

13. Utilizjition of IniihUnKs. 

11. eost.s. 

15. I’hysieal eUiifatinn of women. 


16. Observ.'itions on Stnto aiitl inst itutlonn) aUnilnistratlon. 

17. A sumnmry of r^'ointncntlmlons. 

Certain general <liscussions and some of the ‘.devices employed in 
recording signilicaiit facts arc iinporlaiit enough to l)e bricHy suin- 
nlarizcd here. 


The report declares in the ihtroductinn that, in accordance with its 
midcrstandiiig with tlic Imai-d, tlic coniulission fwls authorized to 
venture ii])on a general consideration of tlie tpiestion of duplication. 
It believes it could -not consistently make recoininondations regarding 
the, prevention of duplication' in certain sjH'cificd lines wfthout taking 
into account, at the same time, the whole extensive .area of duplica- 
tion. It tries to show that almost all cases of duplication arc 
symptonis of the same organic defect and that these svinjitoins can 
• not be permanently remedial hy a series of small palliative mensures, 
bnt only hy nclioii (h'signed to remedy the defect itself. It proposes 
n ^neral principle which, it believes, if applied,. will achieve the 
desired re.sult. , I • •, * 

.The principle referred to is defined and illustrated in the 'third 


and l^porUbntafitlfe arguffientMii^^ So 
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THE ADOPTION OF THE PRINCIPLE OP UAJOR AND SERVICE LINES OF WORK AT 
THE THREE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Tlio primur}- (llfliculty, so far ns the three hlulier institutions nre concerned, 
lies In tlie luck of dour (lelinilions of scoiie, |»iirlicularl.v ns lietwcen two of 
tlieni. • • • At one time it wn.s thout'lit to be the wisest luillcv in many 
Mate.? to sepurute the Iniul-grnnt college nml the university, hecntise their 
lielcis of work were snppo.stul to lie incoinpiitible. At pn>seiit. \\iien nil Insti- 
tutions of hiaher learniuit nre so rnpl.lly expnmlliiK. tliore Is wldespren.l fwllng 
Hint the Imal-L'rnnt college is best uiiitcHl with the nniversitv or Incofiairnted 
nto It. When we have le.irneil Imw to develop a hnrinonious State proccnlure, 
however, we may tind certain very ninrUeil ndvnntajres lii the .separation At 
all events, it Is the responsit.llity of the State in such cases to uinke a coherent 
plan to iirevcnt Coiitllct. This is now the major prohlein in e«lucntlonnl ndinln- 
Is ration In the rnltcsl States, hnt it ouaht not to he diflicult of solution If the 
adherents of the different institutions once accept certain fun.lmnentnl princi- 
ples. The conthets hetwwn the dilTerent kinds of institutions result In larce 
part, from an uttitu.le of mind. Mere duplication of cour.ses of studv niny not 
he aiiy more dismlvantapeous or more to he deplored hetween two Institutions 

tium hetwiH'n the parts of one in.stitution which Is the size of the two. » • • 

In dealim; with the prohleins of. duplication as mnnifeKtt>d In the practice of 
the Iowa State in.stitutions. the Commission has hwn guidt>d hv what ma“ 
.Icscrihed as the i.rlmiple of “ major nnd service lines " of work.' In nccorda’ 
wdh this principle, each State Institution should have assigned to it certniu 
major fields which It may he exp.>cte.l to develoii to Uielr fullest extent. 
Aprlcultiire at the State College of Agriculture and Mechmiic Arts Is such a 
major lino, -hatln. Cerniati. french, political science, psychology at tli^ lown 
Sta e Iniversity nre such major linos. .Servke lines nre -such subordinate 
•siihjwts as fire essential to the proiwr cultivation of a major line. The amount 
.(■quire, hs generally not large. Kngllsh Is sHch a serviext line for engineering 
and agrlcultur,> at the Mato College. Insliiutloiis may well overlap ns regarda 
le rithillon of their service lines to one another, and more pnrtlculnrlv ns 
regan s the relation of their major to their service linos. Englksh Is a iiiajor 
lie at the State University nnd a service line at the State College, but there 
s-iiouM I»o no niiiteriiil overlapping of major lines. 

refer University nnd tbe State College this division would 

ujr e, at present, to the . Institution nt Ames agriculture. Home economics. 
et( rlmiry medicine, nml certain departments of englnc>crliig to be later ileter- 
mhuHl. It wo, lid make .all other subjects at Ames seg, !,^ subjwt.s, In no ouse 
to lie develoiKHl beyond the imlnt nt which tbe needs Of the major subjects are 
suppi ed. Cotiscquently. a piodernto amount of olenicntary colleglnte work 

,erm the liumnnlttes. and 

c.rtnia of the>1ences; but they would, presunmbl.v, never go bevond these 

.Tenetnl'^^ /V J" HKrlcUlture and certain fields' 

of engineering. If cultivated at all. would. In the same wav, hrtve h place 

hiHon"® c". T to the major lines allotted to that Inatl- 

division, but these cases of overlapping, the commls-slon believes, may 
amlcnbl.v^ settl«l by a conference of retvresentatlves of the facuUtes nnd'h com* 
inittee of the State board.. * • ♦ ^ 

Once,.thl8 prlnclple"of major and service lines Is adopted, tbe whole situation^ 

leors IID. - not OOlv. n«' rMrAwlb —I- it - 
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The drastic application of the principle leads into that mo§t dan- 

geioiis of all djspiited areas in State*supported higher education 

the adjustment and redistribution of the work in engineering at the 
State university and the land-grant college. The report attacks this 
question in the third recommendation. The recommendation and a 
portion of the supporting argument are as follows : 

THE READJUSTMENT OP WORK IN ENGINEB5RING AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE STATE COLLEGE ACCORDING TO ONE OP THREE METHODS. 

We nre not able to convince ourselves th.nt there enn be nny Jiistlticatlon for 
sweeping dupllciition In the range of advanced professional work. It would 
certainly strike every unbiased observer as absurd to urge that there sliould bo 
two nieilicol schools conducted by tlie State at different points. It would 
^eem equally absurd to conduct two law schools. * * • The cohimIssi<m 

is also of the opinion that the continuance of two schools of engineering as at 
present organized Is uneconomical and indefensible, *es{>eclalty in so far as It 
comerns the development of upper-class and graduate work. At least three 
methods of readjustment are possible: 

1. The horizontal, by which one school would Iwonie a strictly graduate 
institution and the other school an undergraduate institution, ♦ • ♦ In 
the judgment of the commission this method is not at present applicable to the 
Iowa situation. Unless the principle were applietl drastically, so as to require 
a bachelors degree, for entrance to tlie more advnnceil classes, tlie diPiculties 
of. the present academic situation woulil not he materially lessenetl; and the 
possible overlapping in the field of extension work would require altogetlier 
separate consideration and treatment. 

2. The union of the two schools in one place, under highly expert direction. 
The commission is unanimously convinced that this Is tlie metluxl hy wliich 
engineering \york under State support In Iowa could host be maintaliied and 
de\elop(Hl. No other method will so certainly insure the permanent ellmlna-. 
tlon causes of friction, irritation, unwholesome competition, and wasteful 
dupl^ion of hlgh-clns.s men and equipment for advanced work. It is .scarcely 
con^lvabie that the State, If It did not now have two schools of engineering, 

would consider the establishment of more thaik one. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

3. If this second method is Judged impracticable of application, con.sldering 
the present condition of institutional and popular sentiment in Iowa, the com- 
mls.slon recommends that a definite vertical (or topical) division of engln^rlng 
should be carefully worked out by the board of education in conference with 
a small group of expert engineers, who should be wholly unconnected with 
either In.stitntlon, and each of whom should lx? a member of one or another 
of tile four American societies of civil, electrical, mechanical, and mlnl^ 
engineering. 

9 

Still another recommendation effecting the distribution of the 
functions of the State insti^iitions is that the last two years of the- 
liberal arts courses at the Iowa State Teachers’ College be discon- 
tinued. On this point the commission says : 

The commission is disposed to urge the wisdom of this proposal on several 
grounds. In the first place, It reasonably clear fhnt the Institutions at 
Aipes and Iowa City nre aipr^nt abundantly aWe to care for all students who 
may ^ exi^^ to seek thp bachelor’s degree In n State insUtutfon^ in Iowa,. 

♦ In the place, the commlssjpn ff«ls certatn that at present fhe 
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aliuospliere of the lostltution at Cedar Falla Is not unequivocally eolleslnte. and 
that thv atmlents who now receive training there for the Imehelor’s degree are 
liKoly lit miss oortMin vnluahle elements In such trnininj:. • ♦ ♦ In the 
third i.lare. tlie amount of work now olTcred ns of third and fourth year college 
grade Is relatively small and may be regarded ns only bnrelv sufficient to round 
oat the senior college curriculum. • • • Under these circumstances the 
<otmins.sion feels ttfct the expenditure of money and energy representeil In 
kivping up the last two years of collegiate work at Cedar Falls Is probnblv not 
to he justilieil on It?? merits. 


In place of this, however, it stiggests that the regular normal 
courses for the training of elementary teachers he extendetl from two 
to tliivo years above high-scliool graduation, but that no degrees be 
awanled for completion of these courses. The commission indorses 
siicii a procedure on the ground that teachers in elementary schools 
need a broader culture and more thoroughgoing scholarship than can 
heseei^ed m thetwoyears ordinarily devoted to professional prepara- 
bon. The report also calls attention to the fact that the Iowa .State 
reachers’ C^lgge, in view of the physical limitations of its facilities 
for pract^teaching, can not train all the teachers needed in the 
clement^' schools of the State. It recommends, therefore, the estnb- 
lislimpjit of additional normal sch<M)ls. 

It'vill be observed that the report of the commission recommends 
reorganizations whieh are strikingly similar to those cniiteiu])lated 
III the order of the State board of education issued in 1912, but after- 
ward.s rescinded in re.«pnn.se to legislative action and public protest. 
The report makes clear that the commis-sion approached the study of 
the situation without preconceptions and with no intention of pro- 
posing radical changes in the functions of the institutions. It was 
led to Its conclusions by the force of the facts. 


, At the end of the report the conunission takes up certain matters 
relating to the general administration of higher and socoiidarv edu- 
vation in the State which are probably of more than local interest. 
It will be remembered that the Iowa Legislature, in 1909, abolished 
tlie Separate governing boards of the State higher institutions and 
created m their place a single board of education, composed of nine 
nieiubeis. This board is assi.sted and advised by a paid finance com* 
niittee, which devotes its whole time to the work assigned it The 
finance committ^ is elected by the board from outside tlfe member- 
ship tl'e board.^ The ^ard also maintains a high-school inspector, 
c larged with tho'duty of examining and accrediting liigh schools fom 
the higher institutions. By a later enactment the legislature feor* 
gniuzed the State education department. The State superintendent < 
of pubhe mstnri^on, appointed by the gtfvemor, is given genera) 
control of the public elementary and. high schools of the Statfe. His 
omce IS nlso authorized to Appoint hi^-sChocfl to assist 

,in enforcing.^^ck.stondaiitf8 as he may establish. ■ / - 
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hilc adinitting that discussion of matters relating to this office are 
entirely outside of its legitimate province, the commission neverthe- 
less recommends the readjustment of the official relationships l)etween 
the office of superintendent of public instruction and the State board 
of education. The following comments and proposals ju*esent the 
substance of the discussion: 

Tlie Ic;,'l!?Iation that lias made the. ofTiee of the State superintendt'nt inde- 
pendent of the State board of education, toKethor with the le^rislatlve action 
^^■nntlng subsidies to certain high schools wliich comply with requirements ad- 
ministere<l throncli the office of the State superintemjent of pultlie instnictinii 
has ma^le possible a disparity between the criteria of ’standardization as rt^pre- 
sentetl in the recommendations and requirements of the superintendent nf i)ubllc 
instruction, on the one hand, and the requirements of the institutions of hitrlier 
learning on the other, especially as the latter are administered through the State 
board's hiph-school Inspt'ctur and his assistants. The commission Is of the 
opinion that * ♦ ♦ It is unwise to have rxu-pftuated a situation widch (Yin- 

tains a constant menace of friction, tending to stimulate controversial n^'Intions 
among the educational institutions of the State or among the otliciai representa- 
tives of the different divisions of its educational system. Several remedies 
suggest themselve.s. 

In a number of States, the State ^superintendent of public Instruction is ex 
ofheio n member of the governing hoard of the State Thilvt'rslty. * * • It 

appears evhlent to us that the association of the otrice of the sup<^rintendent with 
the board in the direct management ami control of the higher Institutions would 
at once tiring about an understanding by each agency of the plans njul purposes 
of the other, and would do away with any further poseibiUty of couflirt in the 
determination of high-school standards, a matter In which both are vitally con- 
cerned. . . * 

A^till more radical alteration of the 'State's 'administrative machjlery. but 
one which seems to the commission much more likely to result \n M- smooth 
operation of nil its parts, would he the extension of the jurlsdi^on of the 
lioard of e<lucation to include the public elementary and high schools, aud the 
provision for the appointment of the ^wiperintendont of .public instruction bv the 
board. 


A final recommendation involving a question of general policy is 

that the presidents of the State higher institutions be included ex 

-officio in the membership of the State board of education without 

power , to vote. Commenting on this recommendation, the report 

savs : 

- ' 


The commission finds it difUruIt to believe that the exclusion from ’the slt- 
tlnps of the hoard of e<Iucatlon of the pn>sldents of the StiUe Institutions of 
higher education, (save on receipt of special Invitation) can commend itself 
permanently as a wise policy. . We are unanimously of the opinion that the 
present procwlure subjects the presidents of these Institutions to conditions 
„ which ore Inrompatlble with the dignity of their office and likely to prove 
provocative of serious misconceptions In the State. • • • ,We Question most 
^ seriously both the proprle^ and:the ultimate efficiency of a-system which gives 
-taem ng^offlclal replantation before the board, but leaves It entirely, to the 
lnltl.nt|V^..Of, the board to.cidl thcm.ln when it iseo.s Hnnh^n i.;- 
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suppllnnt for favors Instead of In the position of nn nutliorized expert bresent- 
in^iis authorities the interests of the institution Immediately 

.MorcH)ver. umler present comlltlous It Is difficult for the executives to view 
heir i,ro blems as concerneti solely with the best service of the State rather 
(than with tht» npbuiUlinR of a particular Institution. If they were retrulnr 
momlK.rs of >'our h.aly, even though enjoying no vote, their outUa.k orthe 
situation as a whole would necessarily he af^once eularml and altered and 

prohlenis '»■'"> cooperatiot. in nieetiuft your 

The portions Qf the report tlins far summarized, involving gen- 
era administrative matters and broader question of State policy, 
will no doubt be more widely read and discussed by students of edu- 
cation than any others. University administrators, however are 
likely to be quite as much interested in several devices for presenting 
educational and financial data Ijenring upon efliciency of manage- 
nient of the iiihtitiition. ^ 

The report presents the e.xpenditiires of the three institutions ar- ' 
ranged m accordance with the following diagram, a form originally ~ 
used by the administration of Miami University: 
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Ihree of tliese categories necil explatation. Special ami rota/inp 
famh inclucle cxpemJitures from prize fuiuls. boarding and rooiiiiinr 
departments, and special funds available only for indicated pin" 
poses apart from instruction. The taUegorv operatimj c-vpauUturen 
•includes all expenses for the annual maintenance of the institution 
aside from dormitories and boarding departments. The subdivision 
(jeneval opcratuuj e.rpvntnn comprises what might be classeal as the 
oveitiead expenses of tiie institiilion, the salaries of administrative 
oflicei’S, janit^,iC, etc., and the general expenses of a(^lminist ration. 

Iji calculating the average annual cost per student the report 
makes use not of the catalogue enrollment, but of the average at- 
tendance. The, catalogue enrollment generally includes overv per- 
son who has attended the institution for any part of the year 'of li* 
months. The average attendance is the average of tiie large.st 
attemhuice in each of the two semesters. This ligure. which is as a 
nde aho'd a third smaller than the catalogue enrollment, really 
represents the maximum pressure on the plant and" the teaching 
staff at any mte titne. To obtain the average annual co.st per .stu- 
dent, the e.xpenses included u'tider the head of operath.q (.rpendi- 
tuveft (minus the cost of instruetion for the summer session) are 
di\ ido^l by the a\*erage attendance. The (’omnii.ssion found that the 
nv<ti age ilnnual cost per student fw the last two academic yeais at the 
.Stiiti* T nixetsity \\a..: at the ^tate OolU'ge of .Vgiaculture 

and Mechanic Arts s-_'7i).:)D. and at the State 'Teaeher.s' Conege sic,n. 

Aiuither intere.sting and -novel arrangement of institutional ex- 
penditures aiuL their proper npi'ortionment among the .stinlents in 
httt'iulauce appears in the.||apter on building costs. The -following 
tid)le gives the gi.st of this*idy; 
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Tins t;iljle shows that nn average of -J43 square feet of floor space 
per stiiileiit is provide, 1. The average cost per square foot of floor 
spa, e of SIX ImildRngs recently erected was $2.9G. This amounts to 
per student. Including iiirnitiire and e<piipnient. tlie cost per 
. student IS probably $750 to $800. When the plant is full to satura- 
tion, therefore, every increase of 100 in the average attendance 
entails the provision of from $75,000 to $80,000 worth of new build- 
ings. Adding the cost of in.stnuti'on and inirintenance per student 
lexlul.ited nbove). it appears that an increase of 100 in the average 

^Iwootr'' «> <l‘u State of about 

Hearing on the question of the utilization of the plant for teach- 
■ nig pur|)o.se.s, the report contributes a technical chapter containing 
the results of a careful engineering study o'f a group of tvpical 
uiildings at eaih institution. The method of this studv should 
prove valuable, not only for Iowa institutions, but for universities 
ami colleges in general. The available building space is first divided 
into instructional space (defined as space used for the primary 
_ function of the institution-teaching— and distinguished bv the 
pre.^ence of a student or a group of students for the purpose of in- 
strmtion), and accessory space (defined-as space not used specifically 
or teaching purposes but to a large degree essential to the plant 
because of the physical features of building construction and the 
needs ot the administrative functions). Although waste or efficient 
.u.se may e.|ually well occur in instructional or in acces.sorv space, 
utlem^it IS made to study merely instructional space and its relation 
to the whole plant. Instructional space is further divided into sched- 
iilcil lyul unscheduled space. Scheduled space is that for Which 
the commission received a statement of definite student capacities 
.nu definite lioiir^ of nctual use for teaching purposes. For iin- 
scheduled space sndi information was not furnished. It appears * 
that at the State L>iversity 30.75 per cent of the total bnildine' 
space IS instructional space, and at the State 'College 44 15 per 
•vntjs instnictipnal space, and at the State Teachei-s’ College 4487 
per cent is instructional space. The scheduled space is then an- 
a y/c(l to show the occupancy and time ratios, i. c., the proper- 
tion of time out of a working week of 44 hours that eich \ooia- 
available for teaching is occupied to its full. capacity. These ratios 
are determined for’ each scheduled classrooiri or laboratory, 

• , scheduled instructional space of each building, and 

maimer for the whole plant. - The per cent of 
plant utilization results when the combined occupancy and time 

ratios nrp *1.., 
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an a\o!*iigi* j)l;iiit usi* for tiMcliin*: joirposos of. ID.s piT rout, tho 
Stnto Toadjors* rnllogr of pc*i* cent, and the State ('olIe;ie nf 
A^iiraltmv and Aroclianic Ails <»f *jr».4 pei- /J‘he ivjxji t lake.x 

pains to ( aiition <Tu‘ ivmler a^^iinst an interpretation of these ti^nire:^ 
too iin i a\oral »le to tlu* I'llieieiiev of the inaiKi^enienl of* the in.'tilu- 
^ 1 he pereei^la^es seem low. hnt it is poinled out that lOi; jk*i* 

eciit utiLi/.ation is ahsohit’el\' iiiipnssd)le. Moreo\ er, there is as \ (‘t in> 
norm of pnssihle use. ^Nu biinilar siiiriies have been made, ex- 
cept of one city institirtion (Diexel Institute), where eoiulitions 
favoiyan extremely lii^h \)vv cent of iitiTization. Idiat study anti 
the present one, howiu'er. imlieate dliat 10 per eent of utilization’ 
would lie veiy indeed, and tiiat per (viit would represeuit 

rarely suceessiul utilization foi* a State uni\e’sity. The coiudiision 
drawn from the results shown by the three institutions here stmlied 
is that stfnie e<-<>inaiiies in the use td* hiiiidin/zs can he secured with- 
out noticeahie hanhsh ip eitlier U) riie stmlenis or profes.sors, lyv care- 
ful rostering ol uvailahk* elas.srooiiis and hy pi’e\entiu^ di’iT^ilment 
heads from preempt iiijr valnalde space foi’ fancied dcpartinentai 
needs or for exhihition purposes. Tlie relatively hi^di per cent of 
utilization at tlie StaU* ('ollc'^rc is clu(‘lly due to liie eare there e.xer- 
eise<l in tlte.se inattei's. 

The chapter devoted t(f the woik'and remuneration of the in-, 
stiaietional statVsof Mie three institutioirs proposes certain standards 
and makes use of at least one n(‘w imit of measurement. Three 
standards relate to the size of cla-ses. They ai e: 

(f/l In Uriure woik a )>rMfosstn* may ('frertivcly as immy as ran onia-^ 

f(a*tahly src rtial la .ii* loin. 

(/H In nvitatiioi m- »|ulz. an in a section Is un>l>nl»ly the Inr^u'st mnnher that 
ean l»e (‘ffeeiively haiullrd. lull the ilesiral»l<? maNinnuii wnuM he fnuii l^o tn 2 .k 
) In lalHuatory work it is <oijmumly ameinl that one iastnictor slmuht he 
Iu*i»\ i*leU lor ov(*ry in or H» suuK.‘iUs. 

The new «nit is the ‘"student clock liouj*,*; which *is defined thus: 
'‘‘One stiident umler iiislniction in’ leisure. <piiz, or lahoratory for at 
lea.st oO iniimtes net, reiMeseiits one stiident elock liour.“ Thi.s unit, 
it will Uc observed, clillers from tlie ‘*.‘*tudent hour’* used in some 
othiu studies (set* Re])ort of tlve C onimissioiu*r of Kducation for the 
yeai L)ll, ( h. \ II, \ ol. T, p, 171) in tl\at lahoratory hour§ are not 
discounted.^ I' or example, a student in chemistry, one hour in lecture, 
OiH^ hour in (piiz, ami four lioiirs in lahoi atory in a week would be 
counted aj\rceeivin^ six student clock hours of iiuitruction. 

Il I sing this unit the report then proceeils to set uj) stanchard teach- 
ing loads for the instructors fn ditrerent types of institutions. While 
Admitting that a definite mmiher of stmUmt qhx'k hours can not l)c 
fixea fop tlx6 indiv1(|ua| instructor, it ia decbito(Cthit rca^sonuble de^ 
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piirtmoiitiil avernges may jn^,tly W vstaMislaul. Departua.ats ih iini- 
MTMtic.s where i iweareli work is ela'oiiragetl and e.\]a'cte,d may fairly 
earry stialent elock l^oiirs per iiistrnetoe per week. In distinctly 
nmlergradiiate C4)lteges a de+)artinemaL a\erage of ;!iiu .student clock 
li.MMs per mstruoior per week may he regarde.l as a reasonahle norm, 
lliex.mmiissam l.eheves that the mimher of sliident eloek liotirs ear 


1 

'rTnlfi 


Inniahe.. a more e.pnlahle imaisaie .d' the teaehing l„,rden titan 
- oes the mimher of ‘-eretlit hotti-.s"' or " annester. hours." whirl, are 
the mnts eotmnottly tise.l n, e.st, mating the amount of an itistrttctor's 

^ Ihe rep.trt also proposes one other .standard, namely, the minimum 
a U'l age salary for a department in insti'ttttiotis of eollegiate m-ade. 
J his. It IS allirmed. should he at least $-J.000 a vear. 'I'hat theiT i.s a 
rlo.se eorrelatton hotVv'een the eareful attd evet, di.strih.ttion-of teach- 
in.u loa.Is amon- memhers of the staff ami the .salaries paitl is pointed 
out in the following pai’iigniph : . 

H'J't oju li stiuloni simll ht* nrnloi* Instnirtlon <m 
Uh fur JO Iinurs m wtvk in P.-iuiv. tnOt.i-atory: mM .vritmUm then 

, "TT" -'-U hoars of iastr,.e,l„„ .mist Im 

Wi t •, Us i"""" ‘T naialreil. It Is also elear tlmt.» 

nmimona.iee, the host .salaries can aot he 
.1.0 I n, less (he ave.afKO loa.l of snlilem eloeU hours elosely appro.mhos the 
< <s i.no imiMimim. l or l\stiyiee. If an liistitntloii provi.lliiu' L’O.IXH) snalent 
lo K hoa.-s of lastruetioa has s|km»1 o„ toaehe.-.s' salaries aa.l em- 

<lo s .su n.s matoes .ustoa.l of (IT. ,|,o avenmo loa.l of stmleat eloek hours will 
li* U'diicL'i]. Iiut so. win t1u» avt‘rM;;r sjilm’v. 

'I ' h'"s of tJie .lepartmental loads of student clock hours 

at die three in.stitutions .luring the last aeademie year show institti- 
^ tiniial averages at the Stale ruiversity of -.'.VJ. at the State Collego' 
ot Agrieidture ami .Mcchnnie .Vrts of :!12i. ami at the State Teachers’ 

( ollege ot ;H(i At the State ruiver.sity the .listrihuti.m „f the load 
••mmng llio different departments is fairly even: at the other two in- 

stitiitions tluMV iuv hirge ineqiuilitiws. . . * 

The eommi.ssion was recpie.sted hy the State hottrd of edtieation to 
reeonuHend po.ssihle avennes.of r.xpansmu for the State in.stitntions. 
As the rejiort is silent on this point, however, the implication is- 
lluit the eoimntssiou jndgo.l the higher . e.lurational needs of tho 
State to have heen already largely met hy.cxi.sting provisions. With- 
regmrd.to the pos.sihle e.sfahlishment of a school of eoinmeree -nt-the 
iiiHversit.v, concerning whfeh question wrs raised in the hoard’s 
mstriictions, the report recommemls, in view of the econojnio -and . 
soeia eomlitions of tl.e State, the n,o,k>rat6 expansion' and better 

, correlation «f. the etinrs^is'nt present off^tl in variotts deparUnenL^^ 
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SURVEY OF THE STATE HIGHER KXSTlfUTIONS OF WASHINGTON. 

Mention wns iiimle in t|„. l;,st .■imiin.I iViioi't ,.f il.e ci-eMion l.v 

ii.'-liiiiptuii lA'tii.'liiturc. in I'.tl.'i. of ii ('(Miiiiii^sion coiniioccl of ^ix 
imMiilicr- ol tlic Ifoi>|;itinv. cloirp'il witli iIumIiii^' of iiiiikiii'r :i com-' 
prchcnsivc .-iirvcv of tlic State lAiiversity. the State eonei:e.''aii.l tlie 
tlifee State iioniial >eliool<. aiel -iieh General >iiioey of t!ie |.iii.lie- 
sclnjol ,s_\ steili a;- laifxlit he lU'ct'Shafv. 'I he eoniniis.-,ion \va' jxiven 
pillthoiit.v to einplov ex|,eit>. It in|n.',-te(l the a->i;tan’re the 
■ C’omiiiisMonef of Kilneatioii. who appointe.l the followino p,-r>ons 
as a eoinmittee to iiiM'.-tipite the iiiMatut ions and to reiiort theif 
hmlinfrs to the eoimnissioii; .'‘(amiftd 1\ (•fipeii. specialist in higher 
edtieation. Hureaii of K(|iica4ion (ehaii'inan) ; .Vlexander In<rlisr as- 
•sstant piofessoi- of ediieation. Harvard rniversity ; aird Harold W. 
I'oght, specialist in nind school practice. Ihtrefli \,f K.hieatioii. !„ 
the latter siagesjif its work in tlic State this eoniniittee was assisted 
hy the ( oiiiinissioner of M.liieat ion in person. 'I'lje committee iirc- 
sented its report to tin- Washington Coiiiiiii.ssioii of Kdiicational 
Siiney on April l.i. litli). On ,\[)ril Si) the coiiunission reported to 
the governor of the .State, reconiniending that certain leirislation 
bearing on the. control, the support. anjUlie fimctions of public e.ht- 
cntioiial institMtions he [va.s.sed hy the i/xt legislature, and siihinitting 
by way of evidence the, reiiort of the Imreatlis einiimittee. Ihillelin 
No. Ihirean of Kdncatioii. contains both documents. The 

report of the commission followed, iiH^6‘'niain, the Im.reaii'.s ,ecom- . 
inendation.s. In a few instances it recorded a dill'erent opinion. 
Liniilation.s «d' space i>reveiit the detailed (li.senssion of these reiiorts. 

In the following paragraiilis an outline of the eontent.s of the report ' 
Of.tbe hnrean's coiiimiftee is given. .V few „f the more important 
recommendations are noted, and mention is made of the principal 
•divergencii's between the two r<«ports. 

. The bnreaii'.s iv|M.rt consists of three seetionsf. .‘section -I deals 
with higher ediieation in Washington viewed as n whole, theii dis- 
cusses the linaneial and cdiieational management and interrelations 
of the State rniversity and the State College, ilnd finally inesents 
rccomniendations bearing on the proper fiinetions of each and the 
measure of support reipiired by each. Section II deals with the 
public schools in general, with special reference to their support, 
the s.Vstem of administration, the supply and preparation of teachers' 
and the cei-ti float ion of teachers.' Section III treats of the State' 
normal schools, taking up particularly the.,prnnarv function of the 
normal school, the, cphtribiition of the Was^irh'^on State normal 
Spools , to the teaching body o^ the State, -Ithe equipment of , eachv' - 
H^prinnl ;Khool, , and recomm^^^ certain step.s ...which nomai 

The report contains il^irieiiSahipendatiohaC''^^^ 


:‘\1 
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The question of the legal authority of the State University and 
the State College to offer certain duplicating courses has often been 
raisc-d. ,The bureaus comiuittee' finds that neither institution ha» 
e.Nceeded the hunts prescribed for it or allowed it by the legislature 
of the State. U herever either has offered cour.si>s alrefuly giveii by 
the other, there has 'been sanction for such duplication in the laws 
and statutes mfder which the institutions (merate; but the coiuiuittee 
emphasizes the fact that above mere legal jlisfilication lie the inter- 
* ests of the Statd. 

Any proposids looking (oward redefinitions of the spheres of the 
two collegiate institutions in Washington must be made in the light 
of .srperal unusual factors, t<> wit: (1) The vast natural resources of 
the State,thedovelopineiitof which will demand unusually large num- 
bers of persons scientifically trained in agriculture amreugineering 
and will ,]epeiid upon the continued iirogress of scientific knowledge 
-~^n these fields: (2) the great size of the State: (it) the separkion 
»)f Its poiMilation by a barrier of mountains and arid territory 
into two relatively compact groups and the conseipient development 
of .strong .sectioiinl consciousne.ss; (4) the germination of what 
promises to k' a phenomenally varied and dynamic industrial and 
, coininorc'iul jictivSty in ^iio of the® groups. 

Ke-enunciatin'g tluyfirinciple of major and service lines laid down 
in the Iowa report, the coiiiniittec, recoininends the jiartial redistribu- 
tion of (he functions of the.se in.stitution.s. Moth now maintain 
ilepartments of architecture, education, engineering (chemical, civil, 
electrical, meclmmcal. mining), forestry, libiU'al arts, and pharmacy. 

1 he report urges the abandonment by the State College of architec- 
ture chemical enginrering, forestry, and phnrmncy as major lihcs. 
t declares that -only one school of mining engineering should be 
maintained, but .suggests that • its apinopriate location be deter- 
uimed on consultation with mining experts. It recommends the 
Miarp (lifferentmtion of the departments of ednciftion at the two 
mstitiitioms. In view ofMocal factors, which are discussed at some 
length, it councils the continuance of undergraduate work in civil 
electrical, and mechanical engineering, and in liberal ^rts at both 
institutions. It pipposc‘.s that the university abandon e.xtension work 
in home economics. C.rndiiate work, fxcept in the departments 
niaintained by the .State College alone,' should be developed exclii- 
sively at the iinivoi*sity, 

Ulaboi-ate analyses of co.sts, of the geographical distribiitiim of the 
student bodies in the (lifferent deiiartments at the two. institutions 
and of the • work and remuneration of, the teachirtg staffs, are used in ' 

: of the The. n,ver„^ eost.;por. student at* 

. ... the State T.Tnivoi'aifv,\v>nt! uv afioo 
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of instruction in each of the principak departments at both institu* 
tions is the cliief contribution to financial statistics made by this re* 
port Commenting on the support of the State University and the 
State College, the repmt says: 

(1) Wnsliin^'Um Im^ mi lKH?n spemllng as much money on its State co)le;,iate 
institutions In proportion to (heir needs and tlie States wealth as many other 
progressive Statesr Both sliould be iu«ire iih(^ally-SUPiHJrte<l. 

(2) The State College. is for the most parTweli house<l, and the pressure on 

its plant Is not extreme. On the other Imnd. tlio salaries paid its teachers are 
consichTahly hehev what should he paid to coinju'tent men In institutions of this 
character. Jn the last two years the amount sjient i>er student has been some- 
what higher tlmn the j>er cnpiia tuitlay in otlier Inst itnt ions, which the Ihtrenn 
of Education has studied. However, the committtMj esiHH.’iaIly calls attention to 
the fact (hat. in order to nu'et the nctVls of the State in the dinvtion of agrkul- 
turnl Instruction, extension, and exrxTlmentation alone, tills institution will re- 
quire largely increas«>tl appropriations. ^ « 

(3) The State University has f.ir many years Ikvi) stnrve<l. It is housiNl, la 
part, in buildings which arty unworthy of n great \miverstty in a great and 
wealthy State. Its exjamse iht student iluring tlie last two years is much tower 
than the similar expcii'^e in any institution of university rank which the Bun-au 
of Educatluii has studied. The legitimate expansi<m of the Institution, esj>e- 
cially the de^ olopiuent of u ^cliool of commerce, demands large increujies in Its 
support. 


Prolmbly the most important recommendations of the section of . 
(he report dealing witli public schools arc— fii-st, those calling for the ' 
raising of the professional requirements for holding the county su- 
perintendency and for the increase of the salary of this office (a salary 
^nle ranging from $1,200 to $3,000 is proposed) ; second, those look- 
ing toward the establishment of definite professional and academic 
qualifications for oil persons occupying teaching positions, and the 
conscipient reorganization of the State sysVem of certifying teachers; 
and third, those -advising a fundamental revision of the common- 
school course of study with particular reference to the varying'necds 
of urban and rural children. , 

The section on normal schools proposes certain standards for a sat- 
isfactory .sj’stem of teacher preparation. They are, in brief: 

,1. The entrance r«)ulrements to normal scliool.s should l>e ralso<I to Kradua- 
tlon from a four-year nccr«lUo<I hlKli-school course. 



2. The lowest (rrnde of certificate to he Issued by the nonnal schools shouUVbe 
two years above liigh-school graduatton. 

3. The ultimate .<itnndard of nttniniuerit for all persons, teaching In the iStnte* 
should be grmluntlmi from an accrwlltHl high school and at l^st (wo years of 
prpfes.sjonnl prepnniUIon, (The committee recommend.s specific, steps by which 
this standard may l>e cnfon^oil. ) However, the proqgss of elimination should be 
gradual td penult teachers In service to meet the now. requlfemenls without 
^tisihg too great Imrdshlps. " 

The normal schools should oflPet dtiterontlnted coorscs of stiidj^ two And 
yeitVs Jo ledgth based on lhlgh-scho<^ gradjifttitm. The cerUflcafps 
•eventually be given n| the end of the twi^^^^course^ artd the nofmol aipIpmA 
at the end of thp thr^year epprses. ^ : ^ 
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5. The normal schools shoald or^^nlze a thoroughgoing extension service 
similar to the Iowa system for the teachers in service. 

C. No license to teach should be made i)ermanent until the candidate has 
plvon evl.ienct' of procresslve sx holarsnip. The State board of education should 
prepare courses .of study IncludiuB both professional and cultural subject.s for 
the further trajninK of tenchers In service, and within five years of tlie time of 
the receipt of a provisional certificate every candidate should be requlreil to 
pass examinations |n the subjects iDcludwl In these courses. 

The leg-islative steps necessary to secure these ends are then pre- 
sented in some detail. This is probably the ino.st constructive portion 
of the whole report. If the piovisions suggCsSted are put into opera- 
tion MAashmpton will have takeb steps to put the training of its 
imblic-school teachers upon an advanced professional basis. 

- t lias been said that the survey commission accepted the major 
l«i t of the recommendations of the Imi-eau's committee. The prin- 
cipal divergeiuics occur in the proposal made by the two bodies re- 
garding the differentiation of the functions of the State University 
and the. State College. The commission does not indorse the bureau^ 
reconimendation that pharmacy be abandoned as a major Hne at the 
.Mate ( ollege, nor does it agree that there should be but one school 
of iuimj|,in the State. 

Thflaw providing for the support of the five higher institutions 
by a imllnge tax and specifying the portion of the tax to be assigned 
to enc.i institution was enacted in 1011 and was to remain Operative 
for SIX years. One of the commission's tasks was to examine the 
present rate and distribution of the millage tax and to report to the 
egislature of 1917 whatever modifications might appear desirable, 
ndeed, this was doubtless the ino^ important of the commission’s 
functions. The present tax is distributed as follows: 

J'tatc T.’nlwrslty 

StnteCollege— 

Ifelllnphnm .Stiite Noriiml School 

riionoy State Xormal Sehi>ol 

Kllenslnirg Slate Normal School ” - "" 


.09 

.07 


TotnL 


1 . 05 ^ 
iTt the 


Cftnvmced by the detailed financial statements made ..r me 
bureau s ''eport the commi^«ion, after long deliberation, unanimously 
recommended that the total tax appropriations for higher institu-' 
tions should be fqp-the immediate future l.no mills on every dollar of 
taxable property, this amount to be distributed among tL institb- 
t ions ns follows: 


State Untverslt.v_l..^__^ 

State College 

Bellinghniu .State Normal SclaK)l-w 

Chditey ^Ufe Normal School 

Bllenaburg Sto» Normal SchooL^^.^l" 


— .00 
.65, 
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THE SURVEY OF THE STATE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF NORTH 

DAKOTA. 

\ ■ 

The last annual report^ave an account of the legislation creating 
the State Board of Regents of North Dakota and providing, as a 


PfRcfNTAGt orAveRAec Cxpcnditurcs FOR Instruction 

FOR CLASSeS NRVINC SPFCIFIEO HUMBtR OF STUDENTS ATTEN01N6 

For int \Wcek of Apric 10-16, 1^16 
Eight Institutions: North Dakota 


PfRCeHT 

•Q 


rCRCCNT 

60 


Pf«C<HT 

60 


EUtNOAue 



p, t Tf: xw i 




B & ^ « 


Fio. l.—Perccntage of average Expenditures for Instruction for the eight Insti- 
tutloDB of the North Dakota Survey. (RuHetln of the Bureau of ICilucatlon. 
1016, No. 27.) 

preliminary to the appointment of the commissioner of education, 
tihe n6w board’s executive officer, for an educational survey by a 
cono^tent ei^rt or experts of the nine institutions nnder |he board^ 
Jn the spong ol 191$ the $oar4 iiiSrit^ E* B. Craig- 
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head, for;ner president of the University of Montana, to take part’ 
in this survey. It also requested the assistance of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. The commissioner consented to lenc 
the aid of the Bureau of Education in this enterprise if the survey 
miprlit be made under his genkal direction. To this the State board 
of legents consented. The commissioner accordingly appointed the 
following committee to take charge of the survey: Dr. William T. 
Bawden. specialist in' industrial' education. Bureau of Education 
(chairman) ; Dr. Edwin B. Craighead, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Montana ; Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, professor of education, 
Lnnersity of Minnesota. The Commissioner of Education was 
intimately associated with the work of the survey through its course 
and assisted in the preparation of the report.^ The report was filei 
with the State board of regents in July, 191C. 'it covered the follow 
topics: 

1. General statement 

2. nill crentinK State Iniard of repents. 

3. touoliinp pulilie o<tucatlon'1ii North Dakota. ' 

4. The State of North Dakota. 

5. Maps auU statistical tables. 

6. An efficient State system of education. 

7. Preliminary purvey. 

8. The University of North Dakota. 

9. The a;rrlcultural collepe. 

‘he rural 

11. The industrial schools: ' 

(1) The State School of Forestry, at Bottineau. 

(2) The North Dakota Academy of Science, at Wahpeton. 

(3) Normal and Industrial School, at Ellendale. 

12. The State Library Ponmil.sslon. 

13. Rural population and the rural schools. 

14. The hlRh schools of North Dakota. 

in. The clnsslfiootlon and standardization of etlucatlonal Institutions. 

10. Summary of recommendations. 

II- Conclusions. ^ 

n T?- somewhnt revised, has since been published as a 

Dulletm of the Bureau of Education (1916, No. 27). 

In addition to the statistical mnterial similar in-content though 
,hot always in form to that presented in the other reports just dis- 
(Jf.ssed, the suney contains a hovel analysis of the size of sections at 
the institutions studied and the proportion of the total expenditure 
for teaching devoted to tlie instructioh of cla^s of various sizes. 

■, r" '"f 'to prepare a detail^dleport on the num. 

irroi?“tK •" <^""00 a single week, thh week of April 

10, 1916. The are summariJsedl thus: ^ 

were 143 raeetlofis at-^hleh 

ow atUdeijt W09 lu, attendeSce., lD5 cla^ at ^ 
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present, 116 classfs *;t which tlinM* students were present.' 208 classes nt which 
fdur students were pres(*m ; a total of 002 classes In the eight institutions hav- 
ing less than five students in attendance. These 0G2 classes constitute slightly 
more than one-fifth — 20.C per cent — of the entire number of classes meeting dur- 
ing the week, 3,213, 

That is. nssuniiiig nn average e<»st i>er meeting df class, 20.0 ix*r cent of tiie 
cost of Instructiou for the week was Incur n^l .for the maintenance of classes 
having loss than five .studont.s eacli. l.)r, to put it another way, of every dollar 
expended for instruction, 20.0 ctmts was expi'ndtNl for classes of one four 
students eacli. 

The table accompanying this discussion shows for each institution 
the number of meetings of classes having specified numbers of stu- 
dents and reveals tlie wide institutional variations, not indicated in 
the summai'y just (jiioted. Ihe facts with relation to the cost of each 
of these groups of classes are graphically represented in the figure 
on the opposite page. 

Among the recommendations’ in the report which will probably 
be of.gi-eatest interest to students of State education the following 
may be noted: 

The commission rcconimerids substantially the same differentiation 
’ of the school of edneation at the university and the department of 
education at the agricultui’al college as was recommended hv the 
bureau’s committee in Washington. 

It counsels the assignment as major lines to the university of music, 
all branches of engineering to be given, e.vcept agricultural and in- 
dustrial engineering, of advanced training in the liberal arts and 
pure sciences, and oif professional work in law and m'edicine. 

It recommends that agriculture, professional and technical train- 
ing in home economics, and pharmacy be considered major lines at 
the agricultural college. 

.If declaies that the work, of* the normal schools should for the 
present he confined to the preparation of elementary teachers. 
Recommendations for the elevation of the standards of academic and 
profe^onal training of teachers similnr to those proposi'd in the 
Washington report are made. The establishlnent of a normal school 
in the southwest quarter of the State is also urged. 

Til® commission expresses the opinion that the school of science nt 
Wahpeton should for the present be a school of science, agriculture, 
and mechanic arts of Mcondary grade. . The school of forestry at 
' !,*'®**** should l)c maintained as a special' secondary school of agri- 

c^t.fim, and the work in forestry ^ould bej^ransferred to’ the agri- 
cultural collegci . \ 

‘August 1, l?16,.the State board of regents appointed Dr. Craig- 
luii^ .temmissioner of edudation. . 
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EDUCATIONAI* AND FINANCIAL STATISTICS IN PRESIDENTS’ 
REPORTS AND REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Allusion has been made to the growing tendency among progres- 
sive (colleges and universities to survey themselves, to gather as 
careful a statistical record of their vital operations as possible, and 


Proportionate Averase Expenditures for Instruction 

FOR CUSSfS axvINA SFfCirifO NUMBER Of STUDENTS ATTENDING 

foR THE Week OF April 10 - 16,1916 
Eight Institutions, North Dakota 

rOR EACH DOLLAR EXPENDED; 



Mpendlfure for Tarlou* grODp« of cla>^ of North 
I^kota iDBtltuUODf, »n Bbown ln the North Dakota aurvey report. (Balletla 
Of the Bureau of. fiducAtloUp 1016, No. 37.) , . 


< to mako of these facts in deciding^' 
be^ii a gratifying disposition to 
niigiit in 'pas8mir;to naie^ 


polici^ There has 
publici - It 



dd.mrvea 
and effi- 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COSTS OF THE COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


One of the most exhaustive and valuable studies of the type just 
referred to is the report of the committee qii costs of the Colle^je of 
the City of New ^ ork. This committee was appointed from the 
faculty of the institution in October, 1914, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the board of twistees requesting a report showing coinpari- 
‘sons of the cost per student, the salaries per grade, and the hours 
ot instruction of the teaching «taff in the College of the City of New 
York and in similar institutions of standing in the country. The 
committee, reporting in the spring of 1915, calls attention to several 
facts and situations worth recapitulating here. 

In the first place it points out the difficulty of ascertaining the 
cost per student. It says: 

A <‘*>ni])arison uf costs rtyiuirtN tleialltsl infi»rniuti(>n eonoernin;? nil of the 
factors which enter into the cnUMilatUm of the fVMires roini>nre<K This Infornia- 
tlon is nvallable in only a very few exctmtional instances. Colleges ami uni- ^ 
- versities in j^eneral have not a<lopted any system of cx)st nccoimtinj' which 
enabh^ them to state the cost per student. Even in the few cases In which 
any effort has heeu ninde to determine the cost the ineauinii: of the resujt has 
not been clearly defined. For cost is the result of Interest cbarjres and of teach - 
iiift, of (tfterating. and of administrative expenses. Moreover, .one must kuow 
tlie kind of work for which the cost Is given. College currlcnln dUTer within 
wide limits,' bt»th as to courses pursuetl and as to the wwkly attendance ro- 
Qulreil for their completion. Until there is a standardlzeil ndlege degree the 
cost at one place may not he company 1 with the cost elsewhere, unless both the 
QUtfntity and quality of the* work accomplished are known. 


TA. very complete annlysis of the cost at the College of the City of 
New 1 ork follows, •sliowing the exjiense in each of the principal 
divisions of the college for teaching, for operation, and for admin- 
istration, and the variations in these factors in the cases of students 
taking different kinds of courses. These data are still further refined 
to show the e.xpense per student hour in various subjects and in 
prescril)«l or elective work. Coming to n compari.son of costs of 
the College of the City of New York and other institutions, the 
committee finds“itself almost wholly without trustworthy information 
and unable through correspondence to secure anV. (It, perhaps, is 
worth eiiiphnsizing again in this connection what' has already sev- 
eral times beien noted by university officials, namely, that among the 
most needed investigations in the whole field of higher educational 
adniinistration is the exploration of fhis terra incognita of cost 
. accojmting.) 

j ' It in the end compile froth a bulletin, published by 

' the Ga^il^ie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 1908, 
01^ “ The nnahciil status of the professor in America and .in Qer- 

‘C* 'A- ^ f''-' > 




I many,” an admittedly unsatisfactory table, showing for a group of 
institutions similar in organization to the City College, the appro- 
priations 'for salaries, the number of students, and the quotient 
j obtained by dividing the former by the hitter. This it labels ‘‘ Salary 

teaching expense per student.” As salaries increaseil on the average 
]>er cent between 1908 and 1918, the committee includes another 
column in its table which estimates the salary expense per student in 
the same institutions in 1018 by increasing the salary expense fig- 
ures of 1908 7^ per cent. While this table la}^ no claim to strict 
accuracy, the figures are ju-obably sulliciently indicative of actual 
costs in these institutions to he illuminating. It is interesting to 
. observe that the salary teaching expense per stmrent in the 4*2 insti- 

tutions considered ranged in 1908 from $G3.G0 paid by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College to $440. *25 paid by Clark University. 
These figures can not, of course, be compared at all with the figures 
- of the cost*per student puhiished in the reports of the Iowa and 
A\ashington surveys. Nevertheless the committee’s investigation of 
the College of the City of New \ ork makes possible a comparison of 
costs per student at that institution and at the institutions recently 
studied by the Bureau of Education. 

The toiil cost per college student at the College of the City of 
New 'V ork, including expense for teaching, for operation, and for 
mlministration, was, dei>^^iding on the course in which the student 
was registered, $*248.18, $3*25.G5, or $*2G5.80, (The average salary 
teaching expense per student at the City Cpllege was $185,05.) 

Of the many interesting tables in this report, but two more can 
be mentiohed heii. The first of these shows the weekly periods of 
instniction given in 1908 by college teachers in typical subjects at 
the institutions accepted by the Carnegie Foundation, ar State uni- 
versities, and at the College of the City of New York. ‘The average 
number of periods of instruction or teaching hours weekly in 
all ‘‘accepted” institutions was 11.7; in State universities, 13.8; and 
at the College of the City of New York, 15.7.‘ Later scattering 
returns indicate a tendency on the part of the stronger institutions 
. to reduce still further the number of periods of instruction carried 
by the faculty. The other table (table 1 of the report) presents 
^ the summarv of the institutional budget for the year 1915. In view 
• of its sim^icity and its admirable arrangement (also for the pur- 
pose of c()mparison with the scheme for recording expenses used in 
the Washington and Iowa surveys), the table is printed below. 
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Collcff€ of City of Kcw York — Summary of hndyvt for iUl5. 


Teachrinp. 1009,317 (75.1 
per cent). 


Slilariefl, instructional, day ffor teachinp) 

SaJarios, iiLsinictioDal, oveninp.and extension 
Saiarifts, repulur emj lovees (a.-ialstunu). ’ 

Kducationiii (H|uipMent 

Kdacitlional * ’ ’ * * 

Educutlou.il rcpairN (to apparutusj ! ! " ! 


Opornlion nnd mainfo- 
nam-p, $U4,27.S (iii.y 
per cent). 


Admlnl.')t ration. 171,491 I 
(11 per cent). I 


Janitorial service _ 

operation of plimt unil tviiiipmi^t . . . 

Repairs to plant ami CHjuipraent 

Supplie.s for plant uml wpiipment 

Kiiuipmcnt (new) 

Kiro tUurm and penerul plant wrvico.. 


Salary, acting president 

Salaries, Instnictianal, day (for administrat ion) 

Hilaries, Instructional, evening, nnd extension (Mate*!)* 

Sa uries, regular em»loyeo3(T. 11 . M.and l,ih ) 

balariew, regular emfUoyees, presitient ‘s oiTicc 

Salarie.^, regular employees, curulor's ollice. 

E(]ui]}iiieut, i-iipplios, service, contlogoucics * * i 


>401,970.00 
14.904.00 
K 72ti. 00 
Ij.rdlMlO 
5.aK>.ot) 
3.000.00 


509, 3 1 7. (X.) 

IS. 90V 00: 

23..59J.OO 
33,370.011 
1, li:t (II) 
39;t.OO 

91,278.00 

7.500.00 
2 S.‘ 1 >«Mio 

l.OS,'' no 

7.150.00 
><,.'W)7.f)0 

11.300. i«) 
9.9()0.tKI 


71,491. tW 

Total ‘ 

Budget for 1914*. . ft7\0'vfi.no 

i _ 0 6s), 90.3. 02 


THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF SMITH COLLEGE. 

The nnniml report of tlie piesident of SmiUi Collofre for tlie ycnr 
1914-1;-) contains ciirefnl statistical analyses of the conditions of work 
of both students nnd teachers, of the soiifees.fioin which the student 
body conies, of the previous piypnrntion of , students, of the rntt> and 
causes of mortality, and of several other matters of less general con- 
cern. Three tables in particular will prove of special interest to 
students of college administration. The fir.st of these summarizes the 
Nvork^of.the 22 dejiartments of the college.. It shows by classes 
(freshinanj sophomore, etc.) the number of sfaulcnts engaged in. the 
study of each subject during both semesters nnd the nuinW of 
.student^ hours* given by each dei)nrtment. For example, the depnrt- 
rtient of art (the first on the list) registered in the fir.st semester 1()2 
freshmen, whp received 207 student hours of in.stniction. It regis- 
tered C,2 sophomores, giving them 90 student hours of instruction. Its 
total registration for4.he first semester from nn 'clnsses was r)~>7, and 
the total number of student hours it offered was 1,076. As to the 
amount <)f instruction given, 'measured by student hours, the depart- 
ment ranked ninth among the 22 departments. This tabic is rendered 

> -ao fact »h0Hia not he ovorlooltcd that the “«tudonl hour " tiwAln rrMident Horton’s 
account Just given of the report of the committee of llio Col- 
1*B* of the CltT of New York Is a different unit from the student clock hour.” The latter 
‘ atartfathour” count would he the Mmc for ednrses mnde up 
wholly of recltatlona or lectures, but different tot laboratory courses. For example such 
‘ «s, <a meutloned above (p. 20) would count but tonr student 

JlOUrfl 



still more valuable by the addition of another, which shows the size 
and number of class sections and the number of hours a ■\vpek that' 
cach section 'is given. The totals m this tabbe will doubtless luove 
esi)ecially illuminating to college executives. It appears, for instance, 
that tliere were in nonlaboratory conra's oT classes, or I'J per cent of 
the total number of classes, enrolling less than 10 students each ; 79, 

. or L'ti.o per cent of the total number, enrolling from 10 to 20 students 
each : 70. or 23.0 per cent of the total number, enrolling from 20 to 30 
.'-tudents each. Tour ])er cent of the total, nnniber of classes enrolled 
froin .>0 to 75 students. 7 As a distress signal, to call the attention of 
administrative officers both to financial leaks caused by unduly ex- 
]H'iisi\e organization and to possible pedagogical wealenesses, this 
item of statistical study can not be too highly commended. It may be 
of interest to record in jvn.s.sing that the bureau’s inve.stigations 
jlioncd 30 ]ier cent of the total number of classi's (laboratory and 
nonlaboratory combined) at (he State I'niversity of Iowa, 27..') per 
cent at the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts to 
have enrolled less than 10 students each. 

Studies of college enrollment made by the General Education 
Hoard ' have established certain truths Nvith regaril to the size of* 
what iniglit be called the ‘-magnetic field]’ of the college. Bfiefli* 
.'•tated, they are that a college commonly iilraws the major portion 
• of its students from within a radius of 50 miles, very few from out- 
side a radius of 100 miles, and few from outside the State in which it 
is located.' The percentages fluctuate, of course, as the result of 
peculiar local influences. The area from which sevwal of the older, 
institutions in the East and a few of the women’s colleges draw their 
student bodies is vastl.v more extended. The imj>ortance of knowing ^ 
the actual extent and the boundaries of an institution’s field is appar- 
tmt without argument, es])ecially in these da.ys of diverse secondary 
curricula. ' , 


A third valuable table of the Smith College report is one showing 
the geographical distribution of thelstudent body by States itnd hy 
foreign countries. It appears from this table that but 40 per cent of 
the pre^nt student body are from the -New England States, 38.5 per 
cent come from the Central States, and 21 per cent from the ’West- 
ern States. Moreover, these percentages have remained substantially 
constant for the last five years. Few institutions exhibit such a 
far-flung battle line. The observer whose souj-ces of information con • 
cerning the adminjstration of this college are confined to its printed 
documents is prompted to discover a causal mlationship betwe<?u: 
the» facts and! certain recent chahges in the institution’s educationU 
policies (see especially p. 37) 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, DEANS, AND OTHER OFFICERS OF 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 

_ A previous report (.see Report of Commissioner of Education. 1014. 
pp. 174 and 17.j )^called attention to .several intensive studies of im- 
portant aspects of educational and financial adminisnation mad- 
at Miami University. The report of the president, deans, and other 
officers of this institution for the year lOl.Vlt; is replete with graphi- 
cal and tahuhir rcconls of various jdia.ses of in.stitntional activitv 
which thus far ha\c been seldom anal.v/cd. In fact, the statistical 
portion of this report pre.sents what is ])ractically a survey of the 
scholastic and fi.scal operations of the university conducted hy its 
own officers. A (lescri]nlon of se\eral of the' recording deVices 
forms an appropriate part of tins ilisciission. 

The scope of instruction in the.college of lilieral arts is .set forth 
in a table which shows for each rlepartincnt the following' facts ; 
The number of full-time instructors, the credit hours given hv the ' 
department per semester, the average number of hours (i. e.. hours 
of teaching weekly) per instructor, the average number of students 
in the department, the average number of students jier instructor, 
the number of credit hours in each department taught in classes of 
more than 20. the iiumher of credit hotirs taught in classes of Ic.ss* 
than 10, th<^ per cent of hmirs taught in classc's of more than 20,'aml 
the ])er cent of hours taught in classes of less than 10. portion of 
the table is re[)rintecl here., \ 

Miami f'nii'(r}tit}/~fnMntrtQrH ami hourfi af 



It will lie apparent that this table reveals at a glance several mat- 
ters concerning which it is of the utmost iHujortance that the adiniii- 
. istrative, officers of the institution be fully OJiWmcil. For instaiHe, 
it sho\vs the .gross burden borne by the teach in^orce of *ach de- 
j.J^rtment (the depai^^^^^ the- unit of administration) and 
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overmanned, and the extent of 
(leinirtinental contacts with 
the student body. ' The ofli- 
cers of Miaini«University have 
set 20 as the ideal size of the 
college class. This table 
shows also, there foi^, the de- 
gree to which class enroll- 
luenis approximate this ideal. 
Comment on the table brings 
out certain other interesting 
facts. It ap|)ears that in one 
year the growth in enrollment 
has resulted in nearly dou- 
bling the percentage of the 
hours of instruction given in^ 
< lasses nuinhering luoi'e than 
2(t Las^ year but 153 per cent 
of the total hours of instriu!- 
lion was given in classes of 
more than *20.. 'hiis year the 
percentage *is 0*2. On the 
other hand the administration 
has succeeded in reducing in 
the same period the propor- 
tion of instruction given in 
clnffos numbering less than 
10, Last year 25 per cent of 
the total hours* of instruction 
was given in classes of this 
size: this year hut 15 per cent. 
This table is reinforced by 
several others in other pai’ts 
of the report. Chief among 
these is one entitled “ Hurcion 
of teaching,’’ which shows the 
“student hours” carried by 
each member of the .stalF for 
the academic years 1913-14 
anfC 1914-15, and the stu- 





ff 
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dent clock hours” carried by l 
.each in 1915^16. (The change ^ 

the unit of measurement:. , suami ..university, . 

^ hour is ^ inor^ . 


* ' • ii 

I If 

P1O4 8, — Chart of enrollment ami nttendance. 
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» The heading to tl.e tablv posits 300 student clock hours per week 
as the ideal loud (compare review of Iowa survey report, p. 21), 
and states that the load at Droxel Institute, the only other institution’ 
known to have nse<l the same unit in estimating the burden enrried bv 
the faculty, was found to lie. ;120 student clock hours. Some of the 
Aliaini institutional avt'rages appear in the following siimn-iarv: 

Total loan, first s..nirner.-Ifll.'!-l l. sin, lent or, Mill hours- averae.- "M 

Tol .l loa.l, lirst Senu-si,.,-. im-H.',. (I.2:!(! sin,l..m .-rf.lil hoor.s- avera-v ‘"'h' 

lo.al I.M,:, lirst seim-sler. 1!)!?; 10. T.au.-f sin, lent hours; „v,-rm:e. i'.h 

The use of the “average attondanc(> " instead of the cataloirne en- 

rollment as the divisor in the determination of per laipita cost was 
ilescribed in connection with the discussion ,,f the report of the Iowa, 
survey (sec ]>. 18). Ah illnniiiiatiiig graphical representation of the 
< I iscrepancy between U.tnl enrollment and a. tnal attemhmee. indi- 
cating the justice of taking the "average attendance’' as the true 
incasn^ in estimating institutional needs, is furnished in a graphic 
chart (see p. d.u). 

V 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 

For many reasons the enrreirt status of colle-a; eiitriinee re.|iiire- 
meiits IS of very great signinciiiice. T'he college of arts and sciences, 
the original germ from which American higher education sprung, is 
still the nucleus ,<)f the whole system. The growth of profes'ionni 
•schools ami the development of new technical and semitechnical 
ciirriciila have not displace, 1 it in 4jit> popular intere.st or diverted 
omcial attention from its peculiar problems. There continue to 
radiate from the college more impulses afl'ecting higher eductition in 
• general than from any other department. Hence changes in entfnncc 
reqiih-ements inangiiratod hy any large institution or adopted over 
any considerable geographical aiva arc hkttly to Ihi important. They 
may indicate the devehrpment of new purposes and new standards 
which eventnally wdl have influence on all that is included in t’he 
university. Moreover, entrance refiuireinepts alfect the point of • 
contact between the college and the public-school svstem. A change 
of procedure at this point may register an alteration- of the haromet- 
ric pressure of thd whole scheme of secondary and higher education. 

No iadical,ne\y tendencies have manifested themselves in the year 
under review. There has. however, been an. interesting e.xtension of 
certain movements already described in previous reports. 

I COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS. ' 

Undoubtgdlj^e nlethpd of ndmis-ston rcpresg|tetl by the Harvard' 

„ new plan anebthe Ytile nigw or altermjtjvei plan (see cojnmi^lpnen’a 
^ r?poI•t^^o^ including (he detej^ining fea^^re t}ie 
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'*coip|Trrf^nsivp examination," is tjie most original and important 
contribution to edncationnl practice as affecting the relations of 
secondary schools and colleges since tlTe ado])tion hy middle western 
institutions of the policy of admission by certificate.* The metluHl 
Inis evidentry commended itself to a large number of colleger; of the" 
Xorth Atlantic section. The action of the (•ollegc Entrance Exami- 
nation JhiaicP in voting to pm*pare compreheiiMve exajniuation 
palHH-s for the use of such- colleges in its meinhership as ndinit on that 
. basis constituted an unre.servcil indorsement of the ])lan hy the or- 
■gani/.atioji which is probably. at once the most iiifluential and the 
most eons^M-vative of all those that deal with the problem of the 
:irti(Milation of college and secondary school. In view' of this imlorse- 
nient it is not surprising that several of the strongest institutions of 
the Xortheiis.t have, adopt^ or propose to adopt the new method, 
with unessentijfl modifications. ' 

Prophecy is generally dangerous, hut the prediction may in this 
cast* be 'ventured that this plan of ileterinining fitness for college 
work is likely to have a still wider vogue in the immediate future. 
Sfrong dissatisfaction both with the oUl-fashiotied examination 
system and with the eeilificnte method of admission prevails among 
< (niscientious college olllcers throughout the c<aintry. The former is 
helieved to offer mxtnic tesl’of power. On the other hand it puts a 
lireniiiiin on’moindri/.iiig facility and the ability to absorb informa- 
tion fpr temporary ii.se under the cramming process.. The latter is 
hard to adiiiinistor ctfectively.^By making the eejuipment and stand- 
jirds of the .school fmin which the candidate comes the criterion for 
judging his eligShilrty for admission, it often fails to discriminate 
^hey ween good and bad preparation of the individual. It encourages 
olw) the purely qnantitati vc measurement of scholastic nttainnieiitsi.* 
^die new plan is thought to combine the excellencies ^nnd to avoid 
^ the defects' of ^botli the current methods of admission. It prejserves ' 
the flexibility of the ceilificate system while imposing the .individual 
test for which the entrance examination was primarily designed, 
rurthermorc it em])hasizos esiH'cially the of the candidate’s 

l»repa ration, 

Iln verford College has reported to the bureau the adoption within 
the past year of a plan of admission under which the candidate 
submits a certified school record and ])nsses comprehensive examina- 
tions in a few'subjects. 


*Tlio espontm feature* of the plan It. that It comblneft tbp corflflrate and examination 
lut'tliotln ^f . adinlaaicm.^ Tbe candldatp proapiitit n corlinrato froin the socondary school 
testifying to the quantity of tbc work covered. The college takes a sample of the quality 
I>.v examining him In four subjects, ^he oxamltjatlon la designed to test tbe.candldatt*a 


general knowledge of a given subject .and Mo Intellectual power, not to uscerialb *wbethec 
hejiaa mastered ft prescrilwd book or courac, . 
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The four larger certificating colleges for women in the Northeast, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, have announced that 
they will together adopt a similar plan to replace the certificate sys- 
tem in September, 1919. Any candidate may enter, under this plan 
^ prior to 1919 by passing the comprehensive examinations now offered 
by the College Entrance Examination Board and furnishing the 
required evidence from the secondary school attended. In minor 
details the plan proposed by thgse four institutions differs from that 
already enforced at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. The evidence 
subinitted by the secondary school must include an estimate of the 
candidate's ^hola.rly interests, special ability, and character. Con- 
siderable latitude of_choice is allowed the candidate in the selection 
of the comprehensive examinations to be taken. One examination 
may be in either English or history, one in a foreign language to be 
selected by the one in mathematics or chemistry or physi^, 

and the fourth other subject offered for admission, the com- 

mittee on admission concurring, however, in the candidate's choice. 
It is. proposed that the persons who judge these examinations shall 
not resort to numerical or alphabetical grading, but shall indicate 
by verbal comments the extent to which the papers reveal the candi- 
date> fitness to undertake. college work. The new plan is not, at the 
outset at least, to affect the* content of the, entrance requiremente im- 
posed by each of the four colleges. The special prescriptions of\ich 
are to remain in full force and'only those candidates will bo admir'd 
to the comprehensi<*e examinations who satisfy the committee Tn 
admission of the college to which .entrance is sought that, thtie 
prescriptions have been jnet. T 

• / 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. / 

In the commissioner's report for 1914, pnge 163 and followWig, nn 
account was given of the objections raised by certain of tlje New 
England State departments of education to the alleged domination 
of high-school education in New England by tile New EnglaiM Col- 
lege Entrance Certificate Board. It was there pointed out tlAt the 
entrance requirements of the constituent colleges of the boardVvere 
' legarded by se^eral of the chief State school officers as too con- 
servative, and that through the imiifense influence and prestige of 
the board this conservatism was carried over.to the secondary schools 
oftentimes, these officEfs believed, to the disadvantage of their re- 
, ; spective c5mmunities.‘ ;• . » 


■ • It I. tDtcrMtlneYo notp In this ronncctlon that at a confersnop hpid dusins the Christ- 
,..™.s iwss of inin of reptesenUllTPS of the.certlBcaUnit'hoardB of IM; eoantrr— the New 
Central Asaoclatlob. the assoclatlont of the Mld^e States and 
that.lh New En«1and only )s there aiy ccrtlB- 
1 * ■ Ih'm^klng a. certificate practically eqnhl- to ' ' 

■*“ .“***«'■. of the connttir the.IIrt of .apprjijed 'achoala ia/meifely an ; 
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In order tliat the high schools of ^'ew Hampshire. at least might 
1)0 free to adapt their curricula to practical local needs withpiit fear 
of being outlawed, the State superintendent advocated the establish- 
ment of !i State univei-sity, which should adapt itself to the work 
done by the high schools and should raise no “Artificial and arbitrary 
obstacles in the pathway of education.” 

An aniioiincement of changes in the basis of admission tt> New 
Ibtmpsliire Collgge appears to indicate that Uiis institution is 
paring to establish a cooperative relationship with the State dep^- 
inent of juiblic instruction similar to that which exists between the 
St:ite univei-sities and the State education departments of certain 
other States. The college has voted to admit any graduate from a 
high school or academy approved by the State dei)artment of public 
in.striiction on the basis of his graduation, without a special cer- 
tificate formerly required, provided the division entrance require- 
ments of tlje college have been met. In the agricultural and artg' 
iind science divisions these division requirements comprise seven 
prescribed and eight elective units; in the engineering division eight 
units are prescribed and sevenreiective. The latitude thus granted 
to the schools in the determinatidn of the content? of the secondary 
cuiiiculum for those who plan to attend the State college is con- 
siderahle. A bulletin recently issued by the college states that the 
in.stitution tvishes to stand in much the same relation to the high 
schools *ai)d academies which the latter occupy with reference to the 
giammar schools. Ihe bulletin also -<]uotes a letter from State 
Superintendent Morrison, which comments to this effcqt on another 
aspect of the new plan : 

It means tlint the school can no longer have, ns It 1ms hnd In some 
••as.‘s 111 the pnst, one suimlanr for grnihmtion and another stnndnrd for.certffi- 
cailon to college. It means tlmt^fhe high school • • • must do sincere 

and fnmk work with nil who.i^rc within its doors and gmdunte nobodv about 
whoso eilucntion It is nt alljn doubt. '' 


Aew Hampshire possesses hut two institutions recognized as of col-=) 
Icgc grade by the Bureau of Education. Recent modifications of the 
basis for. admission- jto Dartmouth College are therefore of special 
interest. Dartmouth, which was one of the original members of the 
New England C'ollege Entrance Certificate Board, has now’ retired 
from .that body and has inaiigurntod a new method of selecting the 
schools wliose pupils shall linvc die privilege of admission by oertifi- - 
ca.te. The college announces that it desires to pjromote more personal- 
and less perfujictpry rel^ions with the schools which prepare candb 
dates for odintssion. These it proposes to ^g^ faMsh by ni®gn§ pf * 
personal visitation by ibe eseftutiye secret^of the mpihittee om 
adnussitms or ojhier Jn gm^ the “ 
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certificate privilege hereafter the committee on rulmission will coH' 
siller — 


(1) Th(‘ report of the f:irulty visitor. 

(-) rite rerord of p-iuluntos of tlie ' scImm)! .wlio Ikivo eiitenMl n;u*tiuouth if 

JIMV. 

(8) Tlie sramiink' of tbo sriiool in the of tlio Slate tlepartment of 

e»Iucatit»n nud other eertiticntln;; bodies. 

(4) The information couiuiued in tlie ai»pik*ation idnnk sul»mitkMl bv tiie 
prineipal of t.Iie seinM)!. ‘ < 

. In deciding upon any application attention will he paid to— 

U) The nuality of instruction a.s inMuenced Jty training of teachers, pupils 
per tojiclu'r. and chisst^s per tt'aeher. ’ ■ 

(2) The iHpiipinent of the scliool, including' library atitl laiH)ratory facilities. 

(8) Tlie conr,so of .study indicatWi l>y lenirth of .school year. length of actual 

teiu'liing period, mnu^er. t»f ri'citutions a wta^k in each suldei't. provision for 
concent rat if >n on certain sn]»jocts, and op]tort unity for tite study tif oltH’tives. 

The college holds a different opinion from tlurt expressed by the 
officers of ^c\v Hampshire College, however, with respect to the 
parity of liigh-scliool graduation and the certificating standard. It 
urges principals signing certificates to make sure of the ability of 
the puj)il to gain profit from a college course such ns Dartmouth 
offers. The college sets no definile mark which must be gained before 
»v pupil shall be certified; it views with ai>i)rehension, however, the ) 
assurance of n certificate to a pupil whose standing was below 85; in 
uncertain cases entrance examinations may be taken, and the respon- 
sibility for the pupil’s filness pla’ced upon the college. 


INCREIASES IN THE AMOUNT OP ENTRANCE CREDITS DEMANDED. 


The reaction agains^.' merely quantitative estimates of college 
preparation, whicli is iVpre^nted by the spread of the new plan of 
ndmissimi in the Northeast, is by no-meinis uniye'i-sal. In other sec- 
tions emphasis continues to be placed chiefly on the amount of gi-ound 
covered. Ksjiccially is this the case in those pm-ts of the coimtry 
where lax standards of admis.sion have prevailed in the past.. In 
. the^ (pmrters it is undoubtedly wise for in.stipitioiis to make sure 
, first that candidates have undergone at least a reiisonable mihimiiin 
of secondary training. Closer di.“ciiminations ns to the quality of 
the training may he set 'Up by later enactments. ' 

- The development of' public (and to some eytent' even of private) 
SMond^ , schools has been seriously ham)rered"in certain States, bv 
: An oveWipply of colli'ges, t^eumnjority of which depend in large 
■y measure on ^mlehts’ fees for support. Th^ States have witnessed 
gnn. annual scramble for; recruits which has ignored the interest of- 
>n the estaljlishnieht of sbund secondary schools and has , 
•'t<gr;of^. ^ pf ..college standards..^ More th^n-.dne - 
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State school officer lias complained that it is impossible to maintain - 
a four-year liigli scliool within 20 miles of some of the more aggres- 
sive of these needy colleges. High-school students of the third and 
even of the second years ai-e lured away by the promise of coljegiate 
rating. The resulting burden of conditions has also been found to 
vanish during the college course without undue effort on the part of 
the students thus o.stensibly handicapped. So a vicious circle has 
been estubli.shed which has prevented both the development of the • 
public-school system and the realization of true collegiate standards. 

South Carolina has been one of the States which has SjjJered 
from these conditions. The State Education Departhiei^^s 20 
colleges for whites, 14 of which are recognized by the ^reau of 
Education (the total white poinilation of the .State is less than 
three-iiuurters of a million). In 1914-15 the department recorded 
a total high-.school enrollment of 10.481 and a total of but G73 pupils 
above the third high-school year. TJie difficulty of building up four- 
yeai high schools (but 41 schools are listed by the department as 
having fourth-year stm(eirts) has been greatly increased by the 
^ readiness of some of the colleges to accept pupils with but two or 
three years of high-school training. Concerted steps toward improv- 
ing the situation were taken in April, 1915, when the South Caro- 
lina. Association of Colleges passed the following resolutions de- 
signed to serve as a minimuin standard for entrance; 

1. Tliat for the session of Il5l5-16 the colleges shall admit by certificate only 
, those students who Imre conipletdl not le.ss limn a three-year lilgli-scliool 

course, or Its oquivaleDt. . 

2. That esaniiimtions for entrmico shall be based In 1015-lC on not less than 
a tlirtie-yenr Iiijth-sch(M>l course. 

.3. That for the session of 1916-17 no student shall he nroeptiHl on certificate 
who offers less than 12 units n.s defined by the hlgli-sehool Inspector. 

4. That no advanced standing be given to^u hIgh-school grndunte, except bn 

o.xinninntlon. ■ 

5. Tlie c'onmdttee recomniemls that It shall lie the established policy of the 
; as.soclatlon to discourage students from coming from any community that main- 
tains a foiir-yenr hlgh-sclmol course until they shall have completed the fourth 
your. 


A number of other institutions in various parts of the country 
have reported to the Bureau of Education increases in the quanti- ' 
tative re(^uirements_for admission. Tlnu.s, for example, II. Sophie 
Newcomb Memorial College, Maryland Agricultural College, Oregon 
A^iculttiral College, and Washington and Lee University hffve 
rnisei^ their entrance I’equi'renients to 15 iqjits. Baldwin-Wallace 
College has increased its requirements % conditioned entrance 
from 12. to 13 units, and the requirements for fiill standing froth 14?" 

units. The Uniyorsity pf.Oklahoma, whiclr required 15 unit£ 
t for full -St ft full hnA>* rnlicA^ j .. 
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ti-ance from 12 to U units. The College of 1,‘idnstrinl Ails .at 
enton, Iex..ha.s inised its regul.ir miuiremonts to-14 units. 

A STUDY OF PENSIONS AND INSURANCE FOR COLLEGE 

TEACHERS. 

Special reports of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
ot reaching p-nerally command the-4iioughtfnl attention of tho.e 
A\lio have todo with higher education in-the United .Stales. Bulle- 
tin No. 9, 1910. , if the foundation, UV compiehcn-ive plan of insnr- 
an.ce and annuities for college teachers.” bv Ilenrv .S. Pritc^iett presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, ivill probalih'' be viewed as a 
noteworthy contrilaition to the literature of a subject in which as 
yet few scientific studies have been made. The conchis4ins reached 
on a matter of vital interest to all college teachers arc likelv to he 
regarded both by boards of trustee., and by college facultie; as of 
the highest importance. The preliniiniirv statement points out that 
the report describes a plan of relief which it is believed will protect 
the teacher against the life haznrds incident to his calling which is 
secure and permanent, which is within the reach of the teacher and 
of his college, and which takes into account not only the interest of 

the teacher but tho.se of his cmiiloycr and also those of the {rencral 
public. . ° 

The paragraidis quoted belo^rom the preliminary statement in- 
dicatie the genei’ah'scoi)c of tlie report. 

onlerina the career of n tcnclior. nfrectinc 
UoLr '"u tl'"se <lc|.cn,rpnt on lilni-f,r.^t. tlie risk „f premature 

nia n • ^ ^ '•‘•''X "f 'lepemlenco when his Inoome- 

nrnlna pouer ilMmes. The hr.st he hiet onl.v hy si, me form of Insurance 

n ImTi' H ■' 7r‘ The .solution here pr.^ented eousista of 

n comhinutlou of insuramv at .os, with an nunuity available nt n .leHuite ace. 
The sclieme is haso.l u)>on t^ic con.-eption tliat the nmn.wlio l.s nssnro.l of a pen- * 
^on nt a (lefinllo ng.>. let ns say fto. is In a .llfferent position wlth.^cspeerto 
in-surnnee from tlie man wlm ha.s no such pension secure.1 to him. 1I» deslns ' 
to be protocto.1 in a .lotinite risk over a Riven perl.xl just ns he mlrffit Tiisure n 
house HRainst the risk of flre for a Riven term. Hl,-neo,I is tI.or,2o i ! hv 
terni in nrance which nffor.Is the r<^ulsite protection to his famllv .inrlnR the 
prcluct ve ikwIo,! of Ilf<^iurlnR which., also.- Insurance l.s chenp^^t The re- 
. port points q*t In .letnil the .snvInR which would he effected ns compared with 
other way, and shows that n teacher of modest salary 
can affonl to carry Insurance of this sort, of adequate amount, without flnnncldl 
‘ if «V a than nt can curry term Insurance of $5,000 to end 

. t ^ ® Teachers who.now carry Insurance gener- 

, ally ^D(l far more than this on small and expensive policies. * 

■ »,« detail similar Information , regarding the kinds of annul- - 

^ Durcha^ by a reasonable mm paid. In year by. year and 
^ jj^muIaHi^ term of yMrs.. ■«' emphasis^. Hie fact thafwhm an -ideal 

the.pr^icm-uiust.-be ajpSrpach$d itroilij: the point bf' 
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vhnv of the tencher entering tluj nitlier titan from the iH>itit of view of ^ 

tlie tcmcher jrrown ohl nnO n^idy to lenve it. Nearly half the ti-^achors who enter 
:it 3U will (lie before the iH*nsionab!e njre. 

Assuming such a system of insurance and old-age i)ensions as 
meeting the wants of the teacher, the next question is. Who is to 
pay for it? 

With rlii< Iiinitor tlu> rei)oft d(‘als in dotnll. It to nmkc' clear that the 

linain-ial re.'sponsibil Ity for tla* lu’oiectlon of n man's family and for his own se- 
rurity in old rests ui>on liimself. To lift this res|H)ns!blMty wholly from the 
sIiMulders of the teacbin- proft^sslon (s neither wise nor is it desireirby colletre 
loiichors. They pronT to y)ay tlunr fair pi(»i>ortion of such hn obligation. The 
n'pli(»s already inndo to this plan make tins dear. 

llio leadior, in an economic sense, is an employee of a corporation; and all 
corporntloiis. wIictluT tb(\v ho governments.. business firms, or universities, have, 
a 'lircMt |«*<‘uniary Int(Tcst In maintaining n pension system wliieb inakis, it pc»s- 
side f..r men to retire in decimt comfort ns tliolr prtHludive powers diminish 
liiiough ng6. This (H.'onomic reason is strengthened by the responsibllltj' which 
file s.M i;ii ronscionce <»f mankind lays upon all emplny<Ts to t:dce some part In 
::'I\;uh in:.' iIm‘ ^vl•IMu‘ing and happiness of those wlntm tluw employ. 

Altlioiiph concerned ]irimnril_v with the estnhlishment ot a pension 
system f<.i- college teachers, tlie report discusses tlie pensioning of 
I'lddii- employees in general and records’the experience of several 
countries ith \arions forms of old'Uge' relief. Xwo plans have 
U'cn followed, fhc reserve plan and the cash-dislmrscincnt plan. 

I lulei the fo! ni(*i , the necessary rcser\'c for each hciieficiarv is set 
aside year by year. This, with accuimdatcd interest, will provide 
the pension when it may hocome due.” Under the second, “Pensions, 
arc paid out of current funds, suqh ns are provided by Government 
appropriations or from an endowment or from the general incomq 
of an institution.” Attr.‘>ctive j>s the free pension system has ap- 
peared to \ a lions groups of woirkers who have solicit it, it luis, the 
report deidarcs, proved itself inseci^ and exiiensivo. “Pension' 
.sy.stoms based upon the cash-dishursement jdun and offering a free 
pension have in the great majority of cases broken down ^through 
their gneat cost unless upheld hy the rcsourcoaj of a governme’iit. 
Kvep in the case of governmental- jiensions, the cost has mounted 
to .sueh proportions ns to endanger the permanency of the system.” 
examples of the cnornioiis ultimate cost of- such system are 
numerous. In Beilin, in 1014. the jicnsion roll of tlie civil service) 
e.xcludihg the police, ilmounted to 3G.02 per cent of the pay of the 
active list. Ip 1915 the percentage ratio of the pension roll to th,e > 
pay roll of the London Sletrojinlitan police was 29.3 (in 1854 it was 
lait 8,.5). In Austria, in spite of the fact that civil-service eniployecB-* 
contribute to the innintennnee of the pension sy$tem, the penkpa . 
load has becqtne a serious burden. In 1912 tlte pension cost oj^the 
iiyil list whs 38 per pt the <(ost of the pay o£ the activh list. ; 
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M(,i-eovcp. the report spates that in addition to its inscciiiitv the non- 
contnbutory pension paid on tl.e cash-,lisl)arst>ment plan is in the 
end the dearest to the beneficiary. It concludes that: 

.y pension system on tlie reserve plan, siistalneil by the joint contributions of 
the en„,loyer t.n.l o.nployerc is not only the fairest an.l th.Maost ts.uita i e form 
of penstot. system, hut it is the only one in which the cost can im ttslaltma ", 

pay, an, I it is th<. only form of pension which can lie permanently secure. 

These conch.siohs havebeen reached by the officers of the Canie-ie 
Foundation after 10 years of e.xperience with a different system and 
a ter constant .study of an exceedin^rly complicated subject. The 
foundata||i has a laifre fund to'adniinister for the payment of ,)en- 
sions fJBlege teachers. The fund is-to be used for no other piir- 
pose. TWdirectors of the foundation decided in the be^rinnimv to 
spend the income of the fund foV the payment of noncontribidorv 
pensions ,n a limited niimher of colleges and universities,’ reserving 
the privilege of modifying the .system froiii gmc to time as experi 

dation s income (due ,n part to the fact that the mortality experience 
of the foundation during the 10 years of its existence has been far 
below the most conservative' tables and the cost correspond inglv 
likelihood of the still further limita^ of 
the field of Its contributions in the future, unless some otfi^ plan 
of adminis ration is adopteil. Presi.lent Pritchett believes, more- 
over, that the foundation will have fallea short of its original piir- 

in^itiitions. The hiilletin, therefore, not only outlines what the 
the f<>'' the colleges of 

liel^ to make possible the general adoption of such a system. 

i 'vo principal difficulties attend the e.stahlisliment of a combined 
annuity am insurance scheme maintained on tlie re.serve plan by the' 

is ni teachers and the employing colleges, which 

sthe kind of pmusion system the report ndvoentes. The firs-t of these 
obstacles is known under the term -‘accrued liiihilities.” There are 
who mT too old to participate in any relief plan, 

The 1 f f I’"""’®"®'' n pension system is put into eLt. 
Jon J-?' aeciimiilated upon the lives of tliere men 

constitutes the accrued liabilities” of the collide. It has been n 
burjn hertvy enough to prevent many colleges ^om establishing a 

C w ' ir the foundation 

U ^irse'Ims f the colleges on its accepted 

hs^ It seems to many who hav>e gi ven thought to these questions 

•Jw «01ve«ltl« in thi tlnuea Slalcn and C.oada rtn now m. 0 - 
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thnt the time hns now come to determine in what way the foundation 
nia\ not only carry out its obligations to the colleges associated with 
it, hut also seek to put into operation a ])ernianent system for the ])ro- 
fection of teachers and their dependents, apjdicable to all of the 
higher institutions of learning tlu oughout the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland.” 

The other obstacle to the establishment of such a system is the im- 
possibility of securing cheap insurance during the productive life 
of the woqjjer through the ordinary commercial companies. Thei. 
foundation might undertake this service, through the medium of a 
subagency. 'An arrangement might then be made whereby the Car- 
negie 1‘oundation would furnish to the teacher insurance at cost, and 
•‘the college and teacher cooperate in the support of a system of an- 
nuities available at the minimum age of G5, when insurance ceases.” 
Uhat IS believed to.be the great advantage to the teacher and to* 
the college of such an arrangement is illustrated, in the following 
- paragraphs: 

l-.-t 11.9 foll.iw ,i rase t.vpionl of the experience of the nveraae teacher nm] ot 
the averiKte collefte. Stnrtlnfr n tencher ns Instructor 'nt nne 30. let us assume 
that a minimum Insurance of $.'-,.000 ami a minlimim annuity of .$1,000 a year 
is ilwhleO uiv.n, The annual cost of the two wouhl amount to $188,10, or about 
•,10,08 a month. Five years later the tencher flads himself In the possession of 
a salary .^.WO lurtrer than he had formerly, and he declde.s to devote $100 a vear 
to an increase in his protection. In view of the rapidity with which the ’cost 
of the annuity prows with yenrs, I,e .lecldes to put this into the form of an 
annuity, and thus obtains an Increase of some $000 In the annuity, which Is 
thms hroupht up to $1,000, Five years later, nt the ape of 40. flndlnp himself 
apnin In pos.sesslon of a still inrper salary, he decides to take out $.'1,000 more 
of Insurnnco to ond.ot ngp 05. wliloh would cost him nbout S75 

.‘Should this teacher live to O",. he would have available for lils tise a retlrlup 
allowance of $1,(KK), Should he continue In service three years lonper but make ^ 
no more pnyment.s. ids retlrlnp allowance wtadd amotiut to Si 987 Hla wife 
la case she survived him. wotd.l share in this rtUIrlnp allowance. Should this 
teacher die laMween the apes of 40 nn.l O.".. he w.mld leave, to his fnmilv an In- 
suran. e of $10,000 nml hls nccumulut.sl snvinps, which would amount In' cash to 
tho follnwliiK sums nt the resfHK'tlve njres: 


Caoh value of 
accumulated 
aavioi;s. 

— $2,170.85 

— 3 . 090, 52 

— 6 . 270, 87 

— t). 101. 30 

— 12 , 62 . 8.75 • 

In comparison with the protection which this teacher and his fnmIlv would 

o'" " the average wllege teacher tmd 

!nd rhMf H*’ Yet fis nonunl payments are onlv on^^: 

• ^ nna a hnif timen those npw made b.v teachers for life Insurahee.ninne 


Age nt death : 
40 

^ 50 

55 

m 

05 
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46 recent movements in university administration. 

^ The report was originally-presented as n confidential report to the 
trustees of the foundation. The hoard has not yet k-ted upon the 
proposals except to pass resolutions ordering the circulation of the 
report among the associated colleges and announcing “that whatever 
plan IS finally adopted will he devised with smiiuilous regard to the 
privdeges and expectations which have been created under existing 

TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. . 

The efforts of university administrators during the past two de- 
cades have been directed ns never before toward the establishment of 
TOntacts between the university and the community which it serves. 
Ihc movement, which received its first imiietus from the earlv enter- 
prises in the field of. university extension, has ramified and’ spread 
iinnl It includes cooperative activities almost too niinierous to record. 
4s^iicidentally, the intramural work . of the university itself has un 
dergoue a “ sea-cliauge." The division and subdivision of courses, 
theadihboi.i of siieciahzed curricula designed to train persons for new 
technical and professional pursuits, all bear witness to the readv re- 
. spouse of the moilern university to the vocational demands o’f I'ts 
constituency. To the obseri er who l iews American higher education 
as a \^ hole, this endeavor to make the university in the broadest' sense 
an imstriiment for i>ublic service will doubtless appear the ino.st con- 
spicnous jitesont ttiulenoy. 

A manifekation of. this tendency, pregnant with i>ossibilities for 
the (ko elopinent of greater governmental efficieiicy, is reported in the 
recent projects for the establishment of courses ‘for the trainimr of 
public .‘^iwartts which have been inaugurated bv institutions hi a 
■niiniber of the larger cities and by several State uni vei-sities in the 
Mn die Vest ^id Southwest. These projects have been promoted 
and fostered: First, by the committee on practical training for pub- 
lic service of the American Political Science. Association ; then bv a 
national conference on uniicrsities and public service held in 
ork m May,- 1914, and latterly by the Society for the Promotion of 
Iraining foi; ydilic Service, an organization creafed to coor^irate 
with universities and governmental agencies in the formulation of 
plans and the circulation of propaganda looking to this end The 
rehition of this movenient to certain of the purposes of the Associa- 
tion of Lrban Universities (mentioned in the report of the commis- 
sioner for the year 1915, p. 154) will l,e apparent.' 

The character and scope of the trainipg contemplated are indicated 
by excerpts from the recommendalions'of two institutional commit 
k*ees. ^reporting during the academic year just ended. It will be 

not only .with governpientiil. agencies ih: the 

ft i uistra tion « but Wl th - oth en. 1 1 inu* a 1 « 
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tions, is included in botli plans. A special committee on training for 
public service, appointed by President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, recommended in part as .follows: 

1. Two or tlire<' years of regular college training, Including elementary gov- 
ernment. economics, etc. 

2. pn^ year of training embrnclnp the followlnp: subjects: (a) Mu- 

nlciiml government (si>ecIaU 2 etl course); (It) iulministrntive law; (c) public 
ami jiccounting ; {d) office X'orks management; (c)* public 

finance nml ImdgCt making;; {f) Institutions of public welfare; (t/) city plan- 
ning ami stK'ial surveys; {h) technique of Investigation Tmd inquiry; (f) sta- 
tistics and repi>rting, indutling in>iructiou In ICiigllsU aiul graphic methotls of 
presentation. , 

3. One year of contacT or work and oh.servatlon. This work should be 
done (under the direction of the standing comniitbv on training for public 
service Irt^rcinnfter described ) in Xew York City departments or in cooperation 
with the Bureau of MunicIpaMte.search and Training Scliool for Ihihllc Service 

in sucli a manner that each student may secure practical exi>erlence In (o) 

liii'lget making; {0) the investigation of several branches of public ndmlula- 
tration; (c) the preparation of rejiorts and recommendation on the basis of 
asi^ertaineil results; (tf) the practice of presenting oral statements .of resulu 
ih short form. 

Among the recommendations for immediate action were: 

G. Thnt upon recommendation of the standing committee the extension division 
of the university, in cooperation with tlie severnl technical and professional 
schools of le university, shall offer siHs-lid courses of instruction for iiersons 
already in the civil service of New York City who ,leslre to increase their knowl- 
edge nm^ efflclency and to prepare forjiwmiotlons, and that these courses be " 
oirere<l at suCli times and places as^jMlty Ik> convenient to civil servants. 

7. Thnt provision l>e n'lnde for/ooperating wltli the THilnlnl* Scliool for Tub- 
lie Service In New York City on the followlng.basls : 

to) Kxcliange of students. That Colmnhia University shall admit wltliout 
. charge to courses of Instruction In the university students from tlie training 
► sch(X)l to such a nimihcr ns the uulversity coimnlttw on training for public 
service may deem an ndetumte return for the fncllltles offereil to the students 
of lAdiimblu University hy.tlie training school. 

th) Kxclmnge of Instructors. That professors In Oolumhla Unlvcrsltv may 
hy arrangement with the Training Scliool for I’ubllc Service, offer couiws of 
instruction at the training school und that such emrses may. on approval by 
. the appropriate authority, he couut.sl ns etiiilviilont to courses offered at the 
university. That menihers of th<i staff of the training school may. on the rccom- 
mendatlon of the faculty concerned anil the trustees of the university, be author- 
ized to offer courses of Instruction in the university. 

(c) Credit for held yvork. Tliat the graduate faculties of Columbia Uni- 
versity. or any one of, tliem adopting tlihs provision, shall,- on recommendation 
of the .dean and the above university committee on pnbUc service, grant credit 
for work dbne In the Training School for Public, Service, provided that In ho 
case shall the credit granted exceed the value $t one minor and such additional 
crwllt toward the major us the professor in charge shall allow. 'Provided- fitr- . 
thcr that In every case, such work In the training school shall be done under 
thjwneral supervision of the professor of Columbia University Ih.chatge of the 
. Nudents’ major subject and with the approval of tie deain * ' 
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A coimnittee on iniinicipal-service survey, iiiipointed bv President 
Jlezes, of tlie College of the City of New York, rcconiinended : 

lm!'*if 'T n'T- I’r "7’"''"”' ‘'“■ector of p.ilillo-sorvice train- 

I^..-i.lo„. nin. l, nro o,k^„ t„ ,-oIIoko stmlenls, n.nl the subjects un,l dates „r 
P oaclnutt .■xn.nluntion.s. „o m,o establish at the college In cooper:, tlon 
tin imiimjpal cIvll-.servKe commlsshni au Intelli-enee oni.e or cleariiP' 
bouse- for civil-service la-sltions. un.l be shall bo prepared to advise students 
as to the courses atnl motbods to ho jatrsu.sl in prep:,ratipu for such positjons 

to th e'‘! I'^r'". I 7 "'C t'ivll-servlce couvuisslouers and chief c^un.hit-rs as 

• • ' " ‘'''"('VO instruction und civil .service us to (#utuluutlons 

standards er.sHt for tiold work. :.nd elisIbUI,,;. The dircK-tor of puhlic^ervlce v 
tnurup;r sh.-tll ,dso confer with the bead.s ofe-itj- depurt.nents and hure:,is with 

rcbuid to tb.-ir la-ods und the of the collew to suppl.v them i 

V2) Tlut u collew -stundhiK conindttoe on puhlio-.servlce training he uptx.intcd 
to mopenue UU.1 udviso with the <llrec,dr. Such a couuuitteo should h.-,ve 

r '•‘•["•'-■"‘■'■totives of the depart, neuts most oonceruod bo 

the tethnlcnl tmlinnjr nf those who will c’nter inihlic service 

C!) Tied the pnnouncemettts of the .several .livisions of the .-ollece contalu 

''' pnblle-service tr-dnin" 

•4) Ibut provision be nmdo for cooperation of the colh-mt with such uuollicud 
puWlo agencies as the trniuinK .scluad for puhlic service and the Ih.reau of 
Mat lrip,d liosearch. e.sr^;hdl.v with a view to iho po.ssihllltv of excluur-e o • 
8tihlents. exchmi^e of liistruetors. jmd exoll:ul^;e of credit 

(oi That the special cotu-ses to he and 'their fornml or-uud/a- 

Ion he hmmslhdel.v taken up h.v the dh-ector of puhllc-.servleo tr:,inlu« wi'th 
Ills conmiiuee mid nil otlier dei>nrtments and a;:eneies Involved. 

THE PROPOSAL FOR A STATE UNIVERSITY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The administration .,f .Vniericnn education is les.s systematized than , 
tha of any other important country. In theory the provision ami the 
control of edneatu „f end, of the State government. 

M hile the.se .overnments have, without e.xception, provided-cither 
through the direct action of the State or by mandatory laws aireeting 
sma ler civil divisions— facilities for a certain amount of schooling, the 
■wins of control and the powers reserved to the Statens officers virv 
widely, as do alw the concepts of the e.xteiit of the educational op- 
poi iinities whicji the State is under ohligation to furnish. It is a 
ell- known fact that the older. Commonwealths of the Ea.st have 
less generally provided higher ctlucation at. State expense (except in 
. agiMculture and mcclianic art.,-, fur the partial maintenance of which 

ern Siate& ^ '''"astern and South- * ■ 

*• for this divergence in the practice of the ditferent scc- 

Jnr f as the. ftict. -Chief among 

‘i- ^ the East ^ujueroiis strongly endowed eoL 

and. diversities founded.* -.-i. -v. ^ 
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the emergence of the social ideal which demiimls that the Stnte main- 
tain agencies for every type of intellectual training re(juirc(l bv any 
considerable p'oiip of citizens. The majority of these privately sup- 
ported institutions have, however, adapted themselves t<> the changed 
tnmditions both of public education and of .social philosophy. They 
h;ne constantly^ sought, on the one hand, to establish closer adjust- 
ments with the i)ublic-sclmol systems. On the other, they have come 
in(Teasinglyt()ivgardtheniselvesastoall intents and purposes public 
iristnmients, suijject — within the limits of*their res|>ecti\e charters — 
to such UKxIifieations of pplicy and aim as might be necessary to keep 
tlu'm in hai’iiiony with the current tiend of public education. Ne\*er- 
Jheless. they are of course organically cut off from the public schools; 
their go\ erning boards are not directly and legally responsible to the 
general public; thn)Ugh the force of hmg-establi^ied traditions, 
which are pecuimrly potent in academic communities, they are in- 
cliijj*d toM'ard constM’vatisrn. 

These facts and tendencies have led .certain persons in several of 
the Ka stern States to urge the creation of State uni verities as -the 
logical culmination the State s educational cD ter pri.se, and as the 
only sure means of providing equal educational opportunities for all 
citizens^ One of the.se jiroposals has already been alluded to. (See 
j). :V,).) A soqond. jierliaps of even greater interest, concerns the 
foundation of a State university in Massachusetts. 

itliont reference to the rank and reputation of the ])rivately cn- 
d(>wcd institutions of Massachusetts, a mere statistical summary of 
their number, enrollments, and financial resources* indicates that this 
State IS singularly wt4l equipi)ed with facilities for higher training. 
In spite of this fact, however, the State board of education was in- 
.. structed to prepare for submission to the legislature of 1915 a 
plan for the esUiblisliment of a State university. Under these 
Insti actions the hoard was allowcTl no discretion, Tt consef|uentlv 
submitted forms foi’- two acts which might In* made the basis of legis- 
lation. The fii-st provided for an initial appropriation of $500,000 
for the purpose of acquiring ‘grounds and buildings and organizing*' 
a teaching institution. The second provided for the annual appro- 
priation of a scholaj-ship fund of $100,000 to In? administered by the 
board and to he used in‘i>liying the tuition of worthy young people at 
existing institutions. . . 

The board also sugge.sted : 


that ns an aUenintlvo tn a State yiilvorsity cRtnUllslwl ns nn Institution oflfer- 
In.i? roinilar cours<*s of !nSti:urtion, i tu> Coumionvvcnlth mi^ht create and nmlntnln ' 
a university of Ma.ssacliusetU a‘ nhnteachinir (WRnnizntlon, which sliould con- ~ 
of a board of trustees authorized to coming ;univefslty. extension imtseki,. 
nnd corresiKJitdeu'ce ctinrst^s. scifoljirsldM/'t 
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promote the training' of secondary school teacliors and of school administrators 
and suiK.*fvisors. to provide for ort'iirii7.tMl (•(►oi>crntlon hotwtHii lii;:Iicr Institu- 
tions of )c(|rniii;: in Mnssaclipsetts on the ono hand and the State and iminicipai 
dcpnrtmoms on tlic other, niiil to s(vnre proper articulation of hUh scluxd and 
, collo;:c by or;canizin;: and putting Info otTi'ct plans ;vlierel>y the above n'snlts 
# piny bi* sts nrtMUhroUKli c<Mipenttion with exlstinp coliep*s and milWrslties. 

Such a university slamld. at least at the outset, maintain no facult.v. Ii 
should he providCHl wHIi lnindln;:s anti (Hiuipaient nm*ssary for the proi>er. con- 
duct of its atiiniuistratlve work. If < ircuinstanccs wjirrnntisl. it inlsht. in tinie 
he autIiorizetI*to orpiaize nn<I inaintain a i.ennancnt staff of lecturers for snh- 
Jerls or courses not otherwise avaiiahh\ It Is ],eliev(d that. the institutions of ■ 
hlKlier tslucation in Massjicluisetts'wouhl ctM)perate with snch a university, nud 
It has been statnl that there wtoihl l.e readiness to support, without oxi>ense 
to the State, a certain mindjer of extension courses. ' 

Tile conunittoc of the legislature to Miiioh the matter was referred 
reported that no lefrislation was neoessarv. The legislature, how- 
ever, passed a \erv importilnt measure whieh looks in the genei-al , 
(Krection of the board's proposals. This provided for the establish- ' 
meat of a department of university extension under *'ie direction' iuid 
control of the hoard of education and appropriated $’2r),000 forBL 
jnaintenance during the year 1^15. 

, The main provi.wions of the act are as follows': 

Section I. T Ihtc Is liereliy cstnlillslKsI a ileiHirtiiietit of unlversltv oxtehslon 
to be under the direction and control of the hoard of education. The hend of 
8!dd department shall Ik; apixdnttsl hy the tsmrd of tslneatlon, with the approval 
of the governor and cmniell, and his snlary shall he llxe<l hy the hoard with the 
approval of the covernor nn.l eonncll. Jto may ho retnoveti at any time bv the 
sold hoard of (Hliicniinn. 

Sec. 2. Tlie said deportment of university extension Is Iierehy nntliorize<l to 
cooperate with existing: institution.s of lenrnlng In the establishment. and con- 
duct of university o.xu'uslon and corrt'sisnulence cfjurses ; to mpiervise the 
ndininlstratlon of all extension and corres[>ondence courses *wldc*|i are sup- 
ported In whole or In part hy State revenues: and also, where that Is deemed 
ndvisahle. to establish and conduct university extension and correapondenoo 
courses f(tr , the Ixmeflt of residents of ilnssnehasetts : Provhirti, TImft nothing 
In tills act shall he construed as pl.vinp to the said department or to tl'v board 
- of (Mlucntion the eontroi or direction of extenslob and corresiKindence 

In aKi'Icnlture or In subjects dirtx-tly relntetl thereto u^en these are aduilnls- 
tercfl under the direction of tlie Massachusetts Affrlcultural Cullege. The, said 
(lepnptmont. 8uhJtH.’l to the approval of the hoard of education, may employ 
such a^'entM. lecturers. Instructors, assistants and clerks, for whole or ^rt 
tfme, ns may Ihj nec^sary for ^proper complhffice with the provisions of tills 
act. With the approval oi the governor and council and of the board of educ- 
tion, It may rent snltahlje on ces for the conduct of Its work, 

:■ Stc. i 8. The said ilepnrtmcnt '.for the pun>os«s of such university extension oV^ 
corresiKmdence courses, may. wlih the consent of the proper city or town offlcinls 
pr school committees, use tliq school buildings or other public buildings nud\ 
grpuntl^.of any ^ty or town within the UxinMiionwealth, and may also use normal \ 

', ,^hool buildings hnd grounds.and, with the consent of the boards or commission \ 
L; In charge of the sdino, sutli other sihool ^buildings Its are ownotl br eontrolleil \ 
City and town iofllclal^ and committees are hereby \ 
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iinrliorlzed to allow tlie use of l>uihlinji;H luul jrrouiuls under their charge by tfie 
(Ii'piirtnioiit university extension for du* purintses of utiiveisity extension or 
(nrresiumiU'neG coiirs«‘s. subject to the rtiles nml l•l‘g^Ia1ioIls which such olhcljils 
j|-r cuimiittees nmy establish: /VonVrd. hoin rrr. That such use shall not 
»iTe or he inconsistent with the use of siibl huihliui,^ and grounds hy the puBrc 
srluiols of the city or town. TWe said department also arningo for the use 
nf sueli other luilldlngs, grotitiMs, tiiul faeiliti<‘s prt,t\e t<> be ne<*essury 

fiT tiio vomliirt of its work, tind may expemi In rent tlua-efor such sum.s as nmy 
from time to time* he tiec(*ssary. 

Skc. The dt'partmetit of university extensioti is t‘ini>i»\vertal to Jtppoint a 
St.-ite advisory counrll and r.Iso local advi.sory eonticils oti naiversity oxtensloii 
ninl corn^siMaideiice couiscs. Ilie fnnctituis of which siiall he delhivsl hy the rules 
ami tH'githition.s of tlie board of oilucation. 

’*'♦*.★** * 

/ 

Skc. O. Tiie said depjirttnent Is ntUhoriztMl to grntit to students completing 
coiirsi's of iustructiou pnolded for under this act suitable *c(‘rl illniies as evl- 
ilcfiet* of prolicleucy. in nc<’ordtUK*e witlirnle.s and n*gulatlons to he established 
hy tiu* luiiird of ediicjttion. * ^ 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 



Iho issues implicit in the question of academic freedom transcend 
^ importance nil others. They concern not only the extent of the 
legitimate powers of boards of trustees; they concern the integrity 
of universities aiyd the integrity of the. scholars calling. They in- 
volve more remotely the right of any established interest, ecclesias- 
tical, economic, or popular, by reason of its prejudices and for the 
sake .of its own advantage, to throttle free inquiry. They involve 
ultimately, therefore, tlie whole principle of progress in the social 
order. Unless that freedom of research, of teaching, and of public 
utterance which every self-respecting scludar claims Us his inalien-^ 
able privilege is guaranteed, the university suffeis ]farnlysis in all 
its iiionibers. Should the disease ijecomc general, the ^riousness of 
. its elTect upon the whole scheme of Amoric’aii education is not^easily 
estimated, Heiu'e much more is at stake in any jiarticular instance 
of the alleged infringement of neademke freedom than (as 1ms been 
suggested) the ‘^ferocious virtue” of an individuaj professor or 
than the collective sensitiveness of a profe.ssional caste. 




In view of these considerations the recent series of such instances,' 
which has almost the appearance of an epidemic, deserve extendeef 
discussion. The beginnings o^f such a discussion will be found in the 
chapter on higher education in the Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1915 .(p. 157 et seq). Some *of the wider 
implico,tions of the question. of academic freedom were then 
tioiied. The reports of several coihimttecs: appointed by varioiif" 
tt^ciatiohs^of scholars; to instigate 
; ; /rjisi^d,By bpards of tr^s^ife briipto 
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Association of University Professors and its inevitable pi'eoccupn- 
»tu« with this matter were noted 

During the past year a series of reports dealing with other 
ca^s of allepd breaches of^acadeinic freedom have emanated from 
this association. The findings pf each of its committees of imiiiirv 
are summed up in tlie following pages. By far the most significant 
document pubhsheiUby the association, however, is the report of the 
genera coimnittee of 1:> (mentioned in the commissioner's report* 

. p. IGl) on academic freedom and academic tenure, .submitted to 
die association at its .second annual meeting, .in December. 191T). 
Codi the lepresentativc and responsible character of the association 
w iich i^ues it and the eminence of the men whose signatures are 
attached would besi^ak for the report in any event the careful, 
consideration of university boards and e.xecutives. Its content 
moreover, IS worthy of its authors and its sponsor. It constitutes 
•probably die most valuable contribution of the year to the discussion 
of educadonal policy. Although , the pamphlet has already been 
y^idely distribirted by the Bureau of Education among those con- 
.^rned with the direction of higher education, considerable excerpts 
from It are given here for the benefit of that still more extensive 
public that IS reaclM'd by these bulletins. 

general report of the commit?^ on academic FRPFnmw 

association of . 

J 

The report is divided into two parts, the first a general declaration 
. of princi|)les which- it is hoped will promote a daarcr understanding 
of the issues, and the second a group of practical pFoposals- designed 
at the same time to safeguard academic freedom and to protect uni- 
prsity executives and governing hoards from unjust char<res of its 
infringement. 

It is pointed out in Part I that acadsmic freedom, in so far ns it 
concerns the teacher, .comprises throe elem'ents-freeiiom of ‘research 
.freedom- of teaching within the institution, and freedom of extra- 
mural rjtterance and notion. 

The llr.st of tho.se Is nlino.st everywhere so s|femmr,i«I that the danpers of lu 
, Infrlngeniont are slluht. Tr iimy therefore he'dlsredarded In this report. ,The 
^ second and thlipl phases of acmleinlc fri^Iom are closely relateil, and are often 
pot dUUngulshd. The third, however, Ims nil Importance of Its slnee o4 , 

!Tli * frequently been tfie occasion of difficulties and contro- 

-versles than has the question. of freedom IntmvicndeinlAenchlng. 

however, ftat the principles 
the freedom l>f teaching arc substantially the 
A— ncUvitifek It 
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teaching within tfte university is applicable in the main to the free- 
dom of speech of university teachers outside their institutions. 

TI>e I'eport .distin^iishes between two radically^different tv’pes of 
iiisf itntions. the relatively rare proprietary schools designed for the 
propagation of specific doctrines, religious or economic, and the ordi- 
nary college or university not strictly bound to a propagapdist duty. 
The obligations of the boards of trust of the former are plain, and in 
such institutions the (]uestion of academic freedom can not properly 
arise. There is. and in the nature of things can be, no genuine free- 
dom in them. Such institutions are comparatively innocuous, be- 
cause the badge of their servitude is generally not concealed. It 
stands as a “ caveat emptor” to warn away every competent scholar 
whose scientific conscience still functions. In case this revelation 
of the institution's true purpose is not made, however, jt manifestly J 
should be made, 

The nature of the trust reposed in (he governing boards of what 
the report significantly calls “ untrammeled institutions of learning” 
is oinphatically declared to be public. Whether the institution be a 
Stafce institution or a privately endowed institution appealing to the 
generaf public for support and patronage, “ the trustees .are trustees 
for the public. ♦ * ♦ They can not be permitted to assume the 

proj'>rietary attitude and privilege * ♦ they Jiave nh moral 
riglit to bind the reason or the conscience of any profgasor.” “This 
elementary distinction between 'a private and a pul^lic trust is not yet 
so universally tfecepted as it should be in our American institutions,” 
but it is essential that it be recognized by governing boards. 

^ The preservation of the dignity and independence of the'profes- 
sorate is necessary not only to bring into the profession men of high 
gifts and character, but also to insure the honest performance of their 
function of dealing with knowledge at first hand and reporting the 
results without fear or favor. • ^ 

The pn'tper of this function riHinires fntuonp otlier tlilni:s) that the 

univcixlty teacher glnill ho exempt Irom any iH'ciinlary motl\’o or iiwhif'ement 
to liohl or to express any conclusion \vl»leli Is not the peniilne anil iincolore<! 
proihiot of his own study or 'that of fellow spoclall.sts. Imlood. the proper 
fulllllmont of the work of the profos,sorate rwpilrcs . tlyit ohr universities shall 
1)0 so free that no fair-minded pi*rson shall find any excuse foi^evon a suspldpa 
that the nttornnc’cs of university tenchors are shaped or restricted by the Judg- 
ment, not of professional scholars, but of Inexpert and possibly not wholly 
dlsinteresttMl iK'rsons outside of their ranks. The Iny puhllo i.s under no compul- 
sion to accept or to act upon the onlnlons of tha adentlflc experts 
through the universities, it employs, ifut It Is highly nee<lful, In the Interest pf y, 
sdclety at large, that what punk)rf to be the conclusions of*raen trained for and 
dctllcotcxl to the quest for truth shall^n fact te’ the concUisIbtifi^oir such men< 
and not echoes of th^ oplp Ions otthe lay i^ubllc the IpdlvldUals w^o ^nioW^^ 
or manage unhewlties. To the d^egwe that brOfes^lonal scholars, the format ^ 
tloh afla promulgaMonJof Qielr opinions,, are, ef by the character of their tenure "" 
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aiii>e;ir to be, subject to nny motive other than their owu .scientific conscience 
and n de.sire for the respect of their fellow exi>ert3, to that decree the university, 
tcnchinp iirofc-sslon Is corrupted ; its propter Influence upon public opinion is 
dhnlm.shed and vitiate.!; and .society at lar;:e fails fo pet from Its scholars In 
an tuimlulteratcd form the pwuliar and necessary' servl.e which it is the oflice 
of the profes-slonal scholar to furnish. 

Tile coimnittee then takes up tlie relatinnship between univertAtv 
trustees tind members of university faculties. in what is probably the 
most iinptaitant prbnouncement of the whole report. “ The latter are 
the appointees, but not in any sense the employees, of the former. 
For, once appointed, the scholar has professional functions to per- 
form in which the appointing authorities have neither competenev 
nor moral right to intervene. * • * So far as the university teiicher's 
. independence of thought and iittemnce is concerned— though not in 
other regards— the relationship of professor to trustees may be com- 
, pared to that between judges'of the Federal courts and the Executive 
who appoints them. University teachers should be understood to be 
with res]X‘ct to the conclusions reached and expressed bv them, no’ 
ipore subject to the coritrol of the trustees than are judges subject to 
^ the control of the Piifcident, with respect.to thejr decisions.” 

It is pointed out that in the earlier days of American universities 
the chief menace to academic freedom was ecclesiastical and that 
philosophy and the natural sciences were the subjects chieflv affected 
. but that now the danger zone has been shifted to the social s'ciences. 

The MI Hangers to freedom of teaching In tlie.Iomaln of the social sciences 
are ovh ent lyMwo. The one which Is the more likel.v to afTcK-tHthc prlM- 
endow^ colleges and universities Is tlur danger of restrictions upon the expreii. 
Sion of oplBlons^whlch point toward extensive soclnl Innovations or emU In 
question Uie mornl legitimacy or s.iclal e.vpe,Ileiuy of ramoiulc conditions or 

TXmi •ntercsts are Involved. In the poIltT 

cal. S(>clt^). and economic field nlipost every question, no matter how Inree and 
general It at first appeal, is more or less uITecuM with private or class liitwcsts • 

f '<*>«• Mnmilng and hblllty nro personally Interested In- great private 
enten,r ses. the points of possible cm.lict nre mmiberless'. Wbent »i Is 
added the eon.s(dcratlon that benefnetocs. ns well as most of 111^™ 1^1 -a 
send their children to pn-lvately endowed In.stltmions. themselves beloiw to 'the 
'‘XrenTth^“L''r' usual!}- to the more c-ensc.rvatlve clas.sra. It Is 
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Although the fact is not generally recognized, “ the existence in a 
democracy of an overwhelming and concentrated public opinion ” 
may also constitute a serious obstacle to the real liberty of the indi- 
vidual. “An inviolable refuge from such tyranny should be found 
in the university. It should be an intellectual experiment- station, 
where new ideas may germinate and where their fruit, fhough still 
distasteful to the community as a whole, ntay be allowed to ripen 
until finally, perchance, it may become a part of the accepted intel- 
lectual food of the Nation or of the world.” 

It is not, however, the purpose of the report to imply that the 
univci-sity teacher is to be subject to no restraints whatever. “The 
lil)crty of the scholar within the university to set forth his conclu- 
sions, be they’ what they may, is conditioned by their being conclu- 
sions gained by the scholars method and held in a scholar’s spirit; 
that is to say, they must be thetfniits of competent and patient and 
sincere inquiry, and they should be set forth with dignity, courtesy, 
and teinperatcness of language.” Departures from the requirements 
of the scientific spirit and method slioidd be judged by members of 
the academic profession itself and not by outsiders. The means for 
pro\ iding such judicial action by representatives of the profession 
are discussed among the practical proposids. 

Part II proposc's four measures to be adopted by universities with a 
\ iew to preser\ing academic freedom} protecting gbverning boards 
themselves, and bringing into the academic profession men of ability 
and strong personality. They are, reduced to lowest terms: 

1. Action by fnoulty ooiniiii ttoos on ronppointtnonfs. 

2. Dolliiltlon of te^e of office, iu order that there limy he at every. Instltii- 
Hoii “an uncfinlvoonT undcrstniidlnK ns to tlie term of nppidntment; and the 
temire of profossor.shlps and ns.s„ciato profcs.sorslilps, mid nil iKisItlons ntwve 

, the grade of Instructor after 30 years of service, sliniiid lie iienuaueiit (subject 
to provisions hereinafter given for roniov.-d iiiion charges).” 

:t. I'oniiulntion of grounds for dismissal. " • 

4. .ludlcInT henrliiga btifore dismissal. "Every unlv.erslty or college teacher 
should t>e eiititleil, liefon- dismissal or demotkm, to have the clmrges ngnlnst 
him stntetl In writing In speolflo terms and to have n fair trial on those charges 
hefore a siioclnl or permanent Judicial emmiilttee chosen by Uie faculty senate 
or councii, or by the faculty at large.” 

This importnnt report was signed by 13 of the committee of 15 (2 
hating resigned during the progres.s of the committee's dclibern-. 
tions), as follows; 

K(lwln Tl. A. SoUgninn. ohnirmnn. Columbia Tin I versify ; CJharl^ B. Bennettr 
Cornell University; JameH Q. Dealey. Brown University; lUclmrd T. Ely, Unl^ 
verity of Wlsoonslij; Henry W. Fiiruam. Yale University ; Frank A, Fetifik 
• rrinmon Unlvefslty; FrankLfn ll. Qia.ilugs. CoUutibla Onlvecslty; Chatlei' A. 

^Kofold University of Cnllfohiht ; Arthur 0. lAtveJoy. Johns Btopkln^ : ' 

P'>*ver8lty of Washlhgton ; Ro.scoe Po^ Harvardf^i 
;.,,D^rt 3 - 8 lty } Hii^ard C. \fltrrcn, Princeton TJnlverslty; Ulysse^^VeathedirT^ 
L ^UWveisIiy of inUland. . ^ 
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REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES OF INQUIRY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS. . 

Special committees to investigate alleged infringements of aca- 
demic freedom at the University of Utah, the University of Montana, 
the Uni\ersity of Colorado, and the Lhii'’c*‘sity of Pennsylvania 
•were appointed during the first year of the association’s existence. 
The report on conditions at the University of Utah was published in 
July, 1915, and was discussed in the preceding issue of this docu- 
ment (see Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1915, p. 161 
et seq.). At a meeting of the association in December, 1915, the 
reports of the committees on the incidents at the universities of 
Colorado and Pennsylvania were submitted, together with a sum- 
mary report of the general committee on academic freedom and aca- 
demic tenure on the case of Prof. Willard C. Fisher, of Wesleyan 
University, a case referred to the general cominittee by an earlier 
committee of nine from the American Economic Association, the 
'American Political Science Association, and the .\merican Sociologi- 
cal Society. (See Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1915, 
p. ICO et see].) All three of tliese reports have since been published 
by the association.’ The capacity of the association to depl with 
matters affecting the welfare of its own members in a judicial man- 
ner, without restraint, iflad witfi perfect fairness toward all concerned 
is conspicuously demonstrated in these documents. Moreover, its 
findings and suggestions have already helped to bring about at two 
institutions radical revisions of the Regulations relating to profes- 
sorial tenure. • 

THE COLORADO CASE. 

In Jupe, 19L5, Prof. James H. Brewster, who had been a teacher 
of law at ;the University of Colorado during the year 1914^15, and 
who failed of reappointment at the end of the year, charged that 
.“this failure to reappoint, in view of the admission of the president 
of the university that Mr. Brewster had performed his teaching • 
duties with ‘eminent satisfaction,’ was practically a dismissal f and 
that ‘the only causes for this dismissal are the facte that I testified 
■ to the truth before the Commission on Industrial Relations (Dec. 7 
and 8, 1914), and that I appeared as counsel for the Miners’ Ubion 
before a congressional committee in February and March 1914’”. 
..He further charged that oh May -7, 1915, President Fjarrand, upon 
.being shown a telegram from the chairman of the Commission pn 
Industrial Relations requesting Mr, Brewster to come’to Washington 
rtp testify again b efore the commission, stated that “if he complied 

Th* of Inquiry ow.the Montima Wwas not r^dy to rcilort At the D«cem- 

nwtiDjT. . it- w&a ftuthoiised ' to iat itn wKam H^oclAtlon In 
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With Chairman A\alshs request his connection with the university 
must cease at once— that is, before the expiration of the then current 
university session.’’ In an open letter President Farrand denied both 
charges and shortly thereafter requested the American Association 
, of University Professors to investigate the case. A summary of the 
committee’s findings, somewhat abridged, follows : 

Tlie reason actimtin^^ the authorities of the University of Colorado • • 

In not reappointing Prof. Brewster • • • was not. ns charged. Prof.* 

Brewster’s testiimmy I>ofore the Unitts! 'Statt^s Commission on Industrial 
Relations nor liis utterances or opinions on" industrial questions in Colorado. ‘*v 
' On tiie contrary, the committi^e Is sntisfieil on tlie evidence that the university ' 
autliorities Inul In mind, prior to the original appointment of Mr, Brewster, 
n plan for the reconstruction of the law faculty • • •; that [^is] appoint- 
ment • • * utis not intended to l>e renewed or extende<i beyond the time 

when payment [of a certi^inl txHjuest sliould ntaUe the reconstruction possible; 
and tliat tlds contingency occurred in tlie spring of 1915. • ♦ • 

The evidence does not sustain the charge tfid ^pesident Farrand threatened 
Prof. Brewster. In the conversation of May 7. 1015. with dismissal. • • • 

On the contrary, ♦ * ♦ the evidence distinctly indicates the improbability 
that sugb a threat was made. 

These findings involve the exoneration of the authorities of the University 
of Uolorado froni any charge of itjfringement of ncndeinic freedom. In their- 
tK'tlon with respect to Prof. Brew.stcr: The Jm'plle<l Intimation of President 
Fnrrsnnl in the <*onversntlon of May 7 that permanent members of tlie Colorado 
f.’iculty do not !iv his opinion have full liberty in the performance of civic 
ilutles, while deplorable,* was. purely inferential and apparently unconscious, 

* It appears reasonable to assinno that the true attitude of President 
Farrand was expresswl in Dernnhor, 1014. When actually called upon by the 
governor of the State to commit an infringement of academic freetlom, under 
rlrcuiastnn('es that would have cloudetl tlie vision of .an executive who might 
be inclinetl to put the Immetllate wants of his institution above principles of 
more remote value, wo fln<l IVeshlent Fnrnind firmly acting for the ultiimite 
welfare of the university, and asserting tho principle .that the conscientious 
utterances of a university professor in the i>erfortuance of his duties Imposed 
upon hlni as a citizen may not be- calle<l in question by the administrative 
authorities of the Institution with which be is professionally connected. 

The committee points out in conclusion that a rule requiring that 
teachers whose terms are about to expire should receive definite no- 
tice not later than three months before the end of the academic year 
whether their appointment is to_be renewed would have Ikved both 
the university and Mr. Brewster embarrassment and possible injwy. 


The summai'y report of the committee of fifteen on the resignation, at ' 
the request of the president, of Prof. Fisher, of Wesleyan University, 
in 1013, Was, in vieV of the lengtli of time which has elnp^ sin?* “ 
the case was first" pnbUcly discussed, “limited to'e statement o4 the -^^ 
i'O-dftOn. t^beia on eil(;h of the three questions of major impqrtant*.?’., . 

■ The^^portsoysk 


THE WESLEYAN CASE, 
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1 According to corre.spondence that pa.ssed lH,-twcK!n l-resl.lent Slmnklin and 
I rof. UshPr the ostensible ground upon which his resignation was called for 
was an utterance inci.lentally made hy Prof. Fisher In an addres,s, not lntcn.l«l 
for pulilicution, lu'fore a men’s literary -club at Hartford. Gonn. In this ad- 
_ dress certain opinions regarding church going and Sunday observance were ex- 
preml. The committee Is of the opinion that the groun.l upon which Prof 

Rhshers removal was ofllcially based was Inadequate;. • • • 

.2. If the ostensible ground of Prof. Fislier's dismissal was no|.Uje real groun.l, 
If It was made an occa.sion for dismissing a man objectioiud.lo to president or 
trust.es or li.'nefactors of the unlv.msity for reasons other than the .me all.'g.'d 

this committee regards the procf^i lire as object * ♦ * 

If .smh a mclho.l .,f .ollege g.'.vernment g.a>s unclndlonge.1 as a prece-lent 
then' can be no guaranty of ot.limiry [Hws.mal lib.'rty in thought and .'.xpr.-ssl.m’ 
or o swurlty of tenure for auy .s. ientilic or ccon.miic teacher. We can imt t.m 
.-arnestly insist th.nt the .lismissal of a roH..ge urdv.^slty prof.ss.,r shonM 
)e actompanle.1 hy a frank and straightf.>rwar.l statelnent of the actual reasons 
tluwef.T an.Miy full ..pp.wttinity f.w Inquiry liy all l.>gitiniately int.r.'ste,l par- 

.3. The committee regr.ds tlmt Prof Fislu-r s.. ■•.■a.lily tcnd..re,l his r..sign,ati.m 
nimn the .leinaud „f Presi.lent Shanldin, I, as, si as that .lenmn.' olli.aallv was 
up,... nmnif.>stl.v lnsuni, i..nt ami ina.Imissihle gr.tads, Th,. ctnmlft.e .-xpr.-sses 
t le ho^' that tn future botli pr.ifes.s,)rs an.l uaiv.Tsity a.lmlnlstralive aultiorl- 
t es wdl realise, an.l in their a.'ti.ms acknowUsIg,., the importance of full inv.-s- 
tigatuai, witli iiltnnato iml.lieity in view, of every .aise of .lisndssal or enf..rce.l 
resignation in wlilcli the question ..f aca.l.aalc fnaMlom may l>e rais.'d. 


nnrl 


THE NEARING CASE. 




ro)al)ly no other ca.se of the alleged infringement of academic 
freedom has attracted such widespread interest and has given rise to 
such prolonged and heated controversy in the piihlic prints as has 
the case of Prof. Scott Nearing, whose app.iintinent its assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Pennsylvania was, contrarv 
^ all expectation and precedent, not renewed in the spring of 11)15. 
The farts, as far a.s they were then ohtainahlc. were stated in 'the 
commissioner’s report for 1015. yage 105 et sep The commonly as- 
sumed cause of Dr. Ncaring’s virtual dismi.'^sal and the attitude of 
varjons meml,ers of the univer.sity hoard of trustees and of groups of 
alumni toward the* questions at issue were also iiulicatc.r A very 
brief summary of the findings of the committee of inquiry of tho 
American- Association of University Professoi-s therefore is sufllcient 
to complete, for the purpo.ses of these reports, the record of tl.iis inci- 
dent This summary follows: ' 

I. As to the procedure followeil !>}• the board of trustees In Its nctl.in with 
^tnWb.r«r" university faculty, the f.dlowlng facts farei 

: 1. The iwsition held hy Dr. Nearing was one carrying a definite presumiiUon 

of reappointment lu case of satisfactory eenice. ' i' 

: of lru.stei?s hy the departmert of 
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was regarded as satisfactory; nml he was expressly recoramendeil for reap- 
pointment, Tlie I)oard was also informetl by the dean that this recommenda- 
tion liiid the substantial supiM)rt of the \Vhartoa School faculty. * 

3, This recoamiondatlon of the qualified represontutlvcs of the educational 
staft* of’ tile Wharton School was rejecte<l by the board of trustees on, June 14 
wMliout further consultation witli those representatives, without reference of 
the case for judicial Inquiry to any faculty coiumittcH?, and ^originally) without 
assipunent of reason. 

•1. The board’s own action on June 14 was not judicial In character. No 
opportunity for a hearlug ui)on the charges or crltlclsips made against him was 
iifTordtHl Dr. Nearing; nor did tlie board conduct nny inquiry on Its own 
account to ascertain whether the i>ersoiis outside the university, by whoso 
(Titidsms the board declares Its action to have been determined, had been 
correcily informed us to I>r. Nearlng’.s utterances or bad correctly understood 
ihein, or wbetlier their criticisms wore, in fact, justlfietl by the authentic 
language of the \itterances' in question. 

The committee bolds that such i>rocedure provides no proper safeguard foe 
academic freedom; that It gives the individual academic teacher no adequate 
.scH’urity against suhstantial iifjustice; and that it secures to the faculty or its 
representatives no sutTicieiit voice in .relation to questions of reappointment 
and removal. 

II. As to the grouiuU or causes of tlie action of the board of trustees In 
refusing Dr, Nearing reappointment,' the two following facts are established 
and apiH'ar to tlie committee decisive: * 

1. The only statement of reasons whldi the hoard ns a whole has offlclally 
given declares this action to have been mutle necessary by the attitude taken , 
towuM Dr, Nearing hy persons outside the board, including some who knew 
him only hy Ids imbllc utterances. 

2, The most Important representatives of such qn attitude of disapproval 
and antagonism toward Dr, Nearing were a group of alumni of conservative, 
views, whose .criticisms had l>een repeatedly volce<l In the Alumni Uegister 
:ind in the reports of tiie alumni committee on the MTiarton School. The ob- 
jections of tho.se as of certain other known crltk*s of Dr. Nearing were ex- 
pressly based, at least la part, upon the character of his economic opinions 
and tlie content of his utterances ui>on social questions. 

The committee is ac*cordlngly comi>ellcd to conclude that at least a .con- 
tributory cause of Dr. Nearlng's removal w as tlie opposition of certain persons 
outside the ua Ivors! ty to the views, upon questions within I 1 I 9 owTi fieUl of 
study, expre.sscHl hy him In his extra-mural addresses. 

_Tt conchules: % . 


Uemoval .or refusal of appointment wholly or partly upon such a ground, 
without Judlcitvl inquiry by any committee of fellow economists or other 
sclmlars, the d>mmittee can only regard - as an infringement of academic 
freedom. 


TpE NEW STATUTES OP THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

This incident, othenvise regrettable, has apparently led the trustees^ 
of the Uijiveirsity of Pennsylvania to alter the regulations p^viously .iS 
in fo|w'with.rejgard to the tenure nf teaching ppsit^^ and the 

oi prpfessora ; iAdeed, eyidence .i? no|; ' 
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RECENT MOVEMENTS IN UNIVERSITY AD5I1NISTRATION. 


may have had influence, in the decision of, the board to take this step 
Although the new regulations do not coincide with the association's 

practical iiroiwsals” (see p. 55)— in fact, were .'ulopted before the 
association's coimnittee made its report— nevertheless they reiiresent 
a conscientious effort to attain substantially the. same ends. In view' 
of their voi’v great significiince in the evolution of a just and efilcient 
method of iiiiiversity government in the United States, these new 
statutes are given here w ith only slight abridgment. 

(1) 'lliere .shall he four trnule.s in tlie teaching' stnfT: (,,)■ iTofAser- (h) 
assistant professor; (c) instructor; (d) assistiint 

(2) liefore any reappoimment.s „r pr, .motions of inoml.ers of Ihe temlhi.L' 

stair Shan he nanie, li.e tru.s.ees shall r.p.est the itroup of instruetio.! o" whi.'h 
the ui)polatee is, or is to hocouie. a moinher to iimlte a rofomiaea.liitloa. The 
recoiuniendalion shall be y'iven careful consideration h.v tho trustees and if 
approved hy the provo.st mid' tho hoard of tru.stcK'.s. shall he followed la th.‘ 
event of the nomipproval of any smh recommendation, or in the event that no' 
reooiimiemlation shall be made. Hie i.rovos-t and tlip board of trustees simll 
proceed to make .such reappointments or promotlohS ns.-t1i<dr Judgment iip- 
pioves. In all ciises.in which tlio boiled of trustees shall feel it to the Interest 
of the university, lliey slnill in like manner ri?duest the advice of tlie i.roiier 
Kroup of instruction in rcft*rcnco to orl^iliml appointments. • • • 

(3) A professor sliall he appointcil for ah indefinite term. 

(d) An iifMstant professor .shiill receive ii first aipiKiIntment for n term of 
three jenrs. Suh.scipient reappointments slmll be for the terms of live years 

(5) Instrnctors and a.s.odstante sliall he appointed' for'. a term of one venr 

(6) The forepmliiK appiiintmenta shall resivectlvely cense at the e.vpiratlon of 
he several terms mcntloneil. unl.es.s notiee of renewal shall hnve Imhmi alven hv 

flrdt^d?‘'"f wrltliiB, In ca.se of Instructors mid nsslstam.s. not later than the 
. first (lay of Ai.nl precedlnR the esplrutlon of the acndomlo yenr for which the 
appointment was made, and jn the case of an assistant prof(>ssi,r. at least one 
academic A-ear liefore the expiration of the term for whlcli the iippoIntmentTir 
reappointment was.ntiulo. In the, event of n decision by tlfe trustees not to 
continue an appointment or reappointment of an nsslstiiiit professor, or to re- 
move tlieprofes.sor or n.sslstiint profe.ssor ns hereinafter provided In pnraKrnph 7 
leave of absence nmy be alven to such profe^ssor or a.s.slstnnt professor bv the’ 

appointments are subject to tlie 

TOffumtlon covering tlie retiring nge, 

(7) A professor shall be removed, an assistant professor retnoved or refused 
reappointment by tlie bonrd of ffusttvs, only after a conference between a 
committee «on.slstlns of one representative from each of the faculties In the 
university (such representative beln^^ chosen by the faculty of which the renre- 

( n ■"wuPor). nml a committee of equal nuralicr from the board of 
trustees, at which confercnct. the provost shall preside, and upon u reisirt of 
such conference to the Itoard.of trustees, ftr consideration niul action hy tliem.' 

' ' ■ ■ ' . Oy, ■ . ’ . 






